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In 48 Volumes. 
With Over 2000 I[llustrations.. 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT'S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 

combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical in- 
‘auction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this 
reat offer: 


There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 
The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they 
reach you.. send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
state which you want. Address 
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EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 


A series of brilliant biographies of the greatest writers in the English language 
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irty-seven Volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1.00 
Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 

‘THE “English Men of Letters Series” includes the life of nearly every great 
writer in the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by 

the greatest living English historian. Here are some points about the books: 

1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number of pages, 224.—2. They are all sub- 

stantially bound in eloth.—3. They are printed on good paper from new, large type.—4. The 

size of cover is 5 x 7% inches.—5. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. 

—6. They constitute an entire library in themselves.—-7. The books are themselves the work 

of some of the greatest English writers and scholars. 
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Edmund Spenser Daniel Defoe Laurence Sterne Sheridan Thomas De Quincey 
Sir Philip Sidney Richard Bentley Thomas Gray William Wordsworth Lord Byron 

Francis Bacon Jonathan Swift Oliver Goldsmith Sir Walter Scott John Keats 

John Milton Joseph Addison Edmund Burke Samuel Taylor Coleridge Thomas Babington 
John Bunyan Alexander Pope William Cowper Robert Southey Macaulay 

John Dryden Henry Fielding Edward Gibbon Charles Lamb William M. Thackeray 


Samuel Johnson Robert Burns Walter Savage Lander Charles Dickens 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00, If you do like them 
send us $2,00 every month for nine months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
state which you want, Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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Aguinaldo and Our Problem 


F the capture of AcurnaLpo puts an end to the 

war in the Philippines, as it is hoped it may, 
now that he has taken the oath of allegiance, Gen- 
eral Fuxsron has certainly earned the deep grati- 
tude of the country. The war ended, however, the 
main question remains. Do we want the islands? 
Various considerations enter into the discussion of 
this question, and make its solution difficult. 
Thus far the debate has been carried on in very 
bad temper. The acerbity of speech which has 
marked both sides may be justly ascribed to the 
war itself. It is not true, of course, that critics 
of a war in which the country is engaged are 
therefore enemies of the country. It has been the 
habit of English-speaking men to talk out freely, 
even in war times. Free thought and free speech 
have always meant something to us. When the 
Duke of Richmond said that he hoped the Amer- 
icans would win in the war of the Revolution, he 
was not deemed a traitor; nor were the elder Pirt, 
Cnartes James Fox, Lord SHeteurRNeE, Conway, 
Barre, Campen, and Burke counted as enemies 
of England because they sympathized with the 
Whigs of Ameriea. Nevertheless, the passions 
bred by war inevitably color, magnify, and dis- 
tort any discussion of the subject of war. Thus 
far, therefore, if we are to believe one side, the 
American people have been divided into friends 
of Agurinatpo and defenders of the flag. If we are 
to agree with the other side, the hostile camps 
have consisted of the upholders of the principle 
of democracy and republican institutions on the 
one hand, and would-be destroyers of every muni- 
ment of human liberty on the other. Now when 
one party to a discussion begins by ealling his op- 
ponent a traitor, and the other responds by calling 
the first a benighted advocate of despotism, in- 
timating that his political opinions are mere ex- 
pressions of vulgar greed, the debate is not likely 
to be either pleasant or profitable. It is in such 
fashion, however, that the debate on the Philip- 
pine question has thus far been conducted. 

The time is coming, and is very near, when our 
ultimate attitude as to the Philippines must be 
definitely settled. If we are eventually to give 
them up, upon the happening of certain contin- 
gencies, let us say so as speedily as possible. If 
we are to retain them, let us set up the permanent 
government as soon as is consistent with wise and 
prudent counsels. But, in the first place, with 
minds unclouded and undisturbed by the passions 
of war and its clamors, let us rationally dis- 
cuss the question, “Do we want the islands?’ 
Will their retention profit us in the long-run? 
Will we be the better for them commercially, polit- 
ically, or spiritually? There are those who say 
that our duty to the world demands that we remain 
in the archipelago for the purpose of maintaining 
peace and order, [t is doubtless true that we must 
remain there for some time for that purpose; but 
does it follow that we may never turn over the 
islands to their people? Mr. McKIniey’s own 
statement of this issue is substantially as follows: 
“When the people of the Philippines are ready 
for self-government, it ought to be given them; 
in the mean time we remain in the islands to pre- 
pare them for it, and to give it to them as rapid- 
ly as they are ready for it.” 

3evond the question of duty, however, are the 
questions as to the effect upon ourselves of estab- 
lishing colonial government in distant lands and 
over foreign people, as to the effect upon our own 
government and people, and as to the value of the 
islands commercially. Are we denying our own 
traditions in establishing colonial governments? 
Are we injuring the republic by setting up power 
in the Far East which must be more or less auto- 
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cratic, and which will doubtless be a better gov- 
ernment for the Filipinos the less Congress inter- 
feres with it? Is there any essential difference 
between such an autocracy for the Philippines 
and that which we have already established for 
Alaska and the District of Columbia? Is it pos- 
sible that our institutions may be so worked that 
we shall be able to maintain an efficient govern- 
ment distant ten thousand miles from Washing- 
ton—a government which, in the very nature of 
things, must be administered by experts? Will 
not our presence in the Far East, on what the 
WEEKLY has heretofore called “the sore frontiers 
of Europe,” entail upon us too serious an expense 
for merely military purposes? Finally, will the 
Philippines pay us commercially ? 

These are the essential questions to be discussed 
—calmly, amiably, for the single purpose of ar- 
riving at the truth, and standing by it and acting 
up to it when it shall be found. The question of 
our own interest is paramount; that of our duty 
san doubtless be met satisfactorily without de- 
ciding against our interest. AGUINALDO’s capture 
will be the most fortunate event that has happen- 
ed the country for several years if we shall be 
thereby enabled to consider our difficult problem in 
that good temper without which clearness of mind 
and soundness of judgment are impossible. 


The Cubans and Our Terms 


HE Cuban Constitutional Convention has 

voted by a small majority against the proposi- 
tion to send a committee to Washington for the 
purpose of securing a modification of the condi- 
tions imposed by the Piatt resolution. It is to be 
hoped that the subject will be reconsidered. 

It was the WEEKLy’s opinion, frankly stated at 
the time of the passage of this resolution, that no 
demands should have been made upon the Cubans 
as a condition precedent to turning over the isl- 
and on the establishment of a stable government. 
The Cubans themselves, however, have entered 
upon the negotiation. 

There is very little in these PLatr resolutions 
which is not reasonable, and nothing at all which 
is not a proper subject for negotiation. The diffi- 
culty which the proposed committee would encoun- 
ter is that there now is no power in this country 
with which a negotiation can be carried on. It 
is the usual course in international dealing, as 
in real-estate or horse trading, for the par- 
ties to have an asking and a selling price, and an 
offering and a giving price. Usually the proposer 
goes to his utmost limit at first, and does not back 
down until, if he is pushed far enough, he reaches 
the point at which he is determined to stick. An 
excellent illustration of this diplomatic habit of 
mind is afforded by Doctor FranKLIN’s demand of 
Canada at the opening of the peace negotiations 
with Great Britain in 1782. 

Possibly the Cubans may assume that the Piatt 
resolutions were expected to be modified. Although 
the President regards them as a law which he feels 
that he must obey, he has advisory powers, and a 
good deal more than the usual Presidential influ- 
ence. It is true that on the face of things he 
is powerless to actually do anything, especially as 
he invited the intervention of Congress. A good 
many Presidents would have refused to obey the 
command of Congress limiting their power to nego- 
tiate a treaty. They would have insisted that, un- 
der the Constitution, the functions of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government over treaties is 
confined to their ratification or rejection by the 
Senate. But this case is singular, since the 
President sought to divide responsibility with 
Congress. The consequence is that terms were 
laid down to which the President agreed, and 
which cannot, or will not, be changed except by 
Congress; for while the President might negotiate 
a treaty containing very different conditions from 
those of the Puart resolutions, which would be the 
law if ratified by the Senate, he will not do so— 
first, beeause he has asked Congress to fix the 
terms; and again, because the Senate would not 
sustain him. If the terms proposed are not ac- 
ceptable to the Cubans, Congress ought to and 
may give the President leave to modify them. If 
the Parr resolution is not an ultimatum, it is the 
basis for a negotiation; and, this being admitted, 
Congress should give the President a free hand. 
Negotiations can only be conducted by individuals 
or commissioners. To negotiate with Congress 
would be like an attempt to trade with a town 
meeting. 

If the committee of the convention comes, it 
will certainly be welcome. Its visit will enable 


the President to deal more effectively with Con- 
gress, and will enlighten the members of the com- 
mittee, who, in their turn, will carry back to Cuba 
information which will be of great importance to 
the convention. 


The Venezuela Difficulty 


HE calling home of Mr. Loomis, our minister 

at Venezuela, seems to be regarded as serious 
by the newspapers, but there is no more danger 
of war with Venezuela than there is with Mars. 
It is not easy to follow South-American politics, 
and if there are recent causes of difficulty with 
this country, they have not yet been fully explain- 
ed. It seems to be known that some Venezuela news- 
papers have attacked and libelled Minister Loomis. 
It is said that a vigorous protest was made by this 
government, and that it has not been answered 
by the Venezuelan government. There are other 
explanations of Mr. Loomis’s departure from his 
post for Washington, where he will probably ex- 
plain the present state of things in that stormy 
republic to President McKinitey and Secretary 
Hay. Whether the state of things will aceommo- 
datingly stand fast, so that they will be the same 
when Mr. Loomis reaches Washington as they were 
when he left Carfecas, is somewhat doubtful. 

Substantially we can guess what has happened, 
and can present it in broad outline. Another 
revolution has succeeded in Venezuela. Castro is 
President pending an election, and ANpRADE, the 
late President, has fled. Perhaps we shall soon 
hear of him as having joined that colony of ex- 
Presidents of South-American republics who live 
at or near Paris on the fruits of their political 
industry. 

Before ANpRADE fled, Castro, who had already 
been victorious, granted an asphalt concession to 
some Americans. This conflicted with a conces- 
sion already granted to another American com- 
pany, or was said to conflict with it. Whereupon 
a kind of private war sprang up, and the govern- 
ment of the United States was asked to intervene 
by sending a ship of war up the river. As this 
would have been an act of war, besides deciding 
a question at issue between two American citizens, 
Mr. Hay very properly refused to do anything of 
the kind. Ships of war have indeed been sent to 
Venezuela, at least for the purpose of warning the 
new government that American citizens were not 
to be oppressed, but they have not invaded terri- 
torial waters. 

Now it is quite probable that Mr. Loomis has 
offended Castro and his friends by refusing to 
stand by and see them try to sell themselves 
first to one party and then to the other of the 
asphalt controversy. The contestants received 
good advice at’ Washington from various well- 
informed sources. Among other bits of warning, 
they were told not to begin practising the art of 
bribery. This would naturally keep them out of 
the Venezuelan courts, for judgments there are 
purchasable, and, once begun, bribery of justice 
does not stop until the richer party pays his high- 
est price. If the bottom has fallen out of the 
scheme to bleed the asphalt quarrel, and if this 
country has given Castro to understand that its 
good offices in arbitration are at the service of 
Americans who wish to keep out of the toils of 
Venezuelan courts, the rage of the baffled Castro 
crowd is quite comprehensible. 





New York and Art 


S New York sluggish in its appreciation of art? 
So good an authority as Mr. Joun W. ALex- 
ANDER, the artist, says that it is. He told the Art 
Students’ League last week about the school of 
young artists rapidly coming forward in France, 
whose work New York seldom sees, though their 
pictures pass to and fro through this port to ex- 
hibitions in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. Louis. 
The local art societies of those cities, Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER tells us, maintain European agents, who, 
as soon as any picture or statue attracts attention, 
make haste to secure it for one of their exhibi- 
tions. Like enterprise in New York’s behalf is 
not shown, and apparently there is little encourage- 
ment for its development, for Mr. ALEXANDER com- 
plains of a half-hearted welcome to the present 
exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
which, “if displayed in any European capital, 
would draw great crowds and be universally talk- 
ed of.” He complains, too, that even the art stu- 
dents of the city make too little use of the trea- 
sures of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Is New York too busy to look at pictures? That 


























may well be at the bottom of the apparent indif- 


ference that Mr. ALEXANDER regrets. Distances 
are great here. Spectacles and_ distractions 
abound exceedingly. Members of that great mass 
of population that rushes down town in the morn- 
ing and back at night must have a resolute pur- 
pose to look at pictures if they are to rescue the 
necessary time from the day’s demands. And at 
night they are tired. Members of that other great 
mass of population that lives in suburbs come to 
town to work or to shop, but if they are to go to 
picture shows they must plan ahead for it and 
steal the time. The great transient population 
that comes to town to buy and to see ought to 
send many delegates to picture shows, and doubt- 
less it does; but even our visitors are usually dis- 
tracted with labors and engagements while they 
are here. The constant struggle in New York 
is to save time and spare effort. Thousands of 
us like to see good pictures and new pictures, 
but whether we do see them or not depends to a 
pitiable extent on how much trouble it is to get 
sight of them. If an exhibition happens to be 
where we can look in on it on our way somewhere, 
we are apt to see it. If it is a mile or two out of 
our way, our visit is likely to be postponed to a 
more convenient season, which never comes. A 
great gallery for exhibitions on or near Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, or Thirty-fourth 
Street or Fifty-ninth Street, would doubtless have 
many more daily visitors than one less accessible. 
That the shape of Manhattan Island and a cli- 
mate that makes people indifferent to picture 
shows after the first of June should seriously af- 
fect New York’s appreciation of art is a rather 
lumiliating suggestion, but it seems to have a 
deplorable amount of basis to it. The easier 
it ean be made to look at pictures here, the better 
will be the chance of art to’ fare as’ it ought to 
fare in its competition for the interest of a hurry- 
ing and distracted people. Our part is to put 
ourselves out more resolutely to see what is offered. 
If we neglect art, art will pass us by; and that, 
if Mr. ALEXANDER is right, is its present tendency. 





The Birds and the City 


HE other day, Mr. Dan Bearp, with that genu- 

ine feeling which glows in the breast of a 
true lover of nature, wrote a plea for the birds of 
Flushing, Long Island. According to him, the 
birds of Flushing are among the most serious suf- 
ferers from consolidation. As denizens of the 
Greater New York, they find themselves the prey 
of villains, who shoot and eat them. The conse- 
quence is that the birds are contemplating mov- 
ing on. 

There is a curious and interesting difference be- 
tween birds and men. When the former find them- 
selves in town, they are without police protection, 
whereas it is wheh men move out into the suburbs 
or into still more distant rural parts that they are 
without guardians. Mr. Berarp says that the 
trouble with Flushing, as a residence for birds, 
is that the police who ought to protect them re- 
gard duty in that part of the metropolis as banish- 
ment. Therefore they are indifferent. Perhaps 
they are also ignorant. It is perfectly natural for 
a New York policeman to look upon all birds as 
English sparrows, and to assume that if he be- 
trays a foolish interest in them, he may earn the 
designation of “sparrow cop.” But the know- 
ledge of this does not console the retiring blue- 
birds, who have now almost entirely abandoned 
the lawns of the vicinage, or the early junko or 
the friendly nuthatch, all of whom ought now to 
be playing around with the fat and bumptious 
robin, and listening to the concert which the fox 
and song sparrows are giving morning and evening 
and all day long when they are not seeking shelter 
from the cruel easterly storms that have of late 
been trying to drown Spring and still her voice. 

But more cruel than these easterly storms are 
the tough boys and men from the towns who are 
seeking the destruction of our feathered friends. 
It is a wonder how comparatively safe a town like 
Flushing can be while it is a village, and how, the 
moment it is taken into the city, the prowlers of 
the streets begin to make a desert of it. Even the 
herbage seems to feel the taint of the city’s touch, 
and summer grasses, coarse and red or pale and 
mosslike, begin to shamble among the lawn 
grasses and to shove the finer products out of their 
predatory way. First of all, however, the birds 
are driven away, for no self-respecting singer likes 
to become an ingredient in a tenement-house pie. 
Mr. Bearp cannot save his birds. Merely calling 
his rural home by the name of the city must 
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have put thoughts of flight in their minds, while 
the coming of the first policeman doubtless sug- 
gested that not far behind him, and under his 
shelter, was the ogre with a gun and a cowardly 
appetite for song-bird pie. 





Germany’s Dangerous Element 


HE Emperor of Germany has played many 

parts in his brief and strenuous day. He 
has been ruler, soldier, sailor, yachtsman, artist, 
prophet, priest, and crank, and now he turns up 
in a new class as a “holy terror,” as the danger- 
ous element of Germany. 

A “holy terror” is the vernacular for what the 
Emperor’s ancestors called a “lawless man.” 
They used to hunt him in those days with clubs, 
knives, and boar-spears. In civilized communities 
in modern times the police take care of him, put- 
ting him into jail for overt acts, or making him 
“move “on” if he gathers in numbers in public 
places, constituting a mob. An unruly and riotous 
Emperor is, of course, a mob by himself. The law 
which requires three to make a crowd does not 
apply to emperors. Out on our frontier we call 
such a man a “bad man,” and if he becomes too 
bad, a vigilance committee seeks him with a rope. 
Usually whiskey moves the bad man to rioting, but 
sometimes his nature needs no stimulation. WIL- 
LiAM IT. may or may not drink whiskey; we do not 
know. 

The “bad man” is as varied as society itself, 
and the German Emperor is like a good many of 
him. He is like the “Bad Man from Bitter 
Creek,” for example, because he is moved to fiot- 
ing by a sense of his own importance. He is like 
an old-time “Bowery Boy” or “Dead Rabbit,” 
because disturbing the peace is his felicity. He 
is like Herr Most, because politics is at the bot- 
tom of his frenzy. But it is needless to analyze 
the species. At the bottom of all who compose it 
is simply pure cussedness, a sheer hatred of law 
and order, of anything but the “bad man’s” own 
whimseys. WILLIAM is tired of the peace that 
prevails in the streets of Berlin, so he shakes his 
fist in the faces of the Berliners, and tells them 
that if they ever rise against their “ King with 
impudence and insubordination,” then his grena- 
diers will “have the duty to crush this impudent 
insubordination with the points of your [their] 
bayonets.” 

Not a pleasant-talking gentleman is he. He 
reminds one of the cowboy who shoots a hole in 
the hat of the tenderfoot; or of the Irishman trail- 
ing his coat at the fair of Kilkenny; or the man 
who ’eaves ’arf a brick into a London crowd; 
or Dr. Payne of the Pickwick, who wanted to fight 
so much that he was willing to fight himself; or 
the anarchists of Chicago. If he were not an 
Emperor, the charge of inciting to riot would lie 
against him. Being an Emperor, he is in a class 
all by himself, a disorderly class, the enemy of 
law and of good citizens, and not liable to be jail- 
ed. Moreover, he has an armed mob at his own 
command, and can “clean out” Berlin as easily 
as Faro Dick can round up the crowd in a Bloody 
Gulch saloon if he once gets the drop on them. It 
is a very long time since emperors, kings, dukes, 
and barons constituted the dangerous element of 
society, robbing and killing as they pleased. But 
Witttam IT. thoroughly believes in those old days, 
and may yet play the game, until he discovers that 
he is not only archaic, but that in our time bad 
men are unpopular, and always come to some bad 
end, either through the stated or the occasional law. 





Personal 


ConoNEL ALEXANDER K. McCiure, who has just re- 
tired from the editorial direction of the Philadelphia 
Times, which he founded in 1875, began his forceful 
career as a tanner’s‘apprentice in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania threescore years ago. He tanned hides 
all day, and read exchanges nights in the neighbor- 
ing weekly newspaper office. The learned tanner’s 
boy also became the aptest tanner in the county, and 
the editor testified his admiration for young McCLure’s 
attainments by sending him to edit a new weekly 
paper which the exigencies of politics called into 
being in an adjoining county. The lad was over six 
feet high, had the thews of Ajax and the voice of 
Boanerges, and knew enough about shoe-leather not to 
be afraid of any man that stood in it. He made 
his paper a success, went into politics, and made that 
a success, studied law with WiLLtIAM MCcLELLAN, 
and made that a success, and actually went into the 
army—and made that a success, by an interesting 
accident which brought him into close personal re- 
lations with ABRAHAM LINcoLN, whom he had helped 
to nominate, serving as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee of Pennsylvania through the cam- 
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In 1862 the government needed troops badly 


paign. 
and in each Pennsylvania county Republicans and 
Democrats were appointed to assist in the enrolment, 
under the State laws. McC Lure, working day and 
night at Harrisburg, saw conscripts coming in at the 
rate of a thousand a day, only to fret in idleness 
against the army red-tape which held them there in- 
stead of sending a regiment a day to the front, as 
McCiureE demanded should be done. The military 
officer continued to despatch two companies a day— 
leaving the mass of the conscripts to be fed by the 
contractors. McCriure went to Washington and said 
to the President, “ You must send a mustering officer 
to Harrisburg who will do as I say; I can’t stay 
there any longer under existing conditions.” LINcoLN 
sent into another room for Adjutant-General THoMAs. 
“ General,” said he, “ what is the highest rank of mili- 
tary officer at Harrisburg?” “Captain, sir,” said 
Tuomas. “Bring me a commission for an Assistant 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army,” said 
Lincotn. So Adjutant-General McCLuRE was muster 
ed in, and after that a regiment a day of boys in blue 
left Harrisburg for the front. Colonel McCLure is 
the last of the group of great Celt-American editors, 
which included Mepint, McCutiacn, and McLean. 


General Cartos Rotor, the newly appointed trea- 
surer of Cuba, is not, as many have supposed, a na- 
tive of that island, although he has been for many 
years conspicuously identified with the revolutionary 
elements thereof. General Rotor was born in Poland, 
and is now in his fifty-ninth year. He came to the 
United States in his boyhood, and until the outbreak 
of the war of the Rebellion was a resident of New 
Orleans. During the civil war he served the Confed- 
erate cause as an enlisted man, most of his time be- 
ing in connection with the armies of the Southwest. 
At the outbreak of the Ten Years’ War in Cuba, Gen- 
eral Rovor offered his services to the Cuban cause, and 
was made a brigadier-general. Through conspicuous 
bravery in action he was shortly promoted to the rank 
of major-general. In 1878, the Ten Years’ War havy- 
ing been brought to a close, General RoLor settled in 
New York city, remaining here until the outbreak of 
the more recent Cuban revolution, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Spanish authority. During the last 
revolution General RoLor served for a time as Secre- 
tary of War of the so-called Cuban republic, spend- 
ing much of his time in the United States, looking af- 
ter the interests of the revolutionists and securing 
funds for their cause. The appointment is considered 
by those who are acquainted with General Rotor’s 
capacities to be a most excellent one. 


The naval architects build more powerful torpedo- 
boats and call them torpedo-boat-destroyers. The lat- 
est evolution of the genus bad man in the great Rocky 
Mountain region—to which visiting noblemen and 
junketing generals still resort for big game, along with 
a few genuine sportsmen like the Vice-President of the 
United States—is the bad-man-destroyer, who supports 
the sanction of the law over the guise of all the 
deviltry and twice the courage of the ordinary terrors 
of the West. The best known of these in the mining 
regions of Colorado, and all along the lines of rail- 
road of which the WeELLS-FArGo’s treasure routes run, 
is a modest, low-spoken gentleman—baptized SHERMAN 
Bety less than thirty years ago on the prairies of 
Indiane. A number of desperadoes in the Cripple Creek 
strike and in the desperate attacks on the express com- 
pany’s bullion-wagons and ore-sacks have contributed 
to SHERMAN BELL’s baptism of blood, and THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, among whose Rough Riders there was no 
more dashing cavalier, has honored BELL with his per- 
sonal friendship. But he is to all appearances the 
same smooth-faced gray-eyed stripling that left his 
grandmother years ago to seek his fortune in the gold- 
mines, with the promise, kept religiously, that he'd 
never touch a drop of liquor. Mr. Ber has served as 
deputy sheriff of El Paso County. He campaigned for 
ROOSEVELT in the gubernatorial election, and came 
East to the Philadelphia Cofvention to see him nemi- 
nated. His nerves being steady, his aim is deadly. 


The progress of Dr. A. P. GRINNELL’S suit for dam- 
ages against the wealthy gentleman who fancied a 
resemblance between the eminently respectable Ver- 
mont physician and a confidence-man, should tend to 
enlighten citizens of the more populous communities 
on what they once believed to be their personal rights— 
rights, however, upon which, in many instances, they 
have “slept,” to use the legal phrase, until face to 
face nowadays with their extinction. One of these is 
the right to pursue life, liberty, and happiness with 
out the risk of arrest save for a violation of law act- 
ually witnessed by the arresting officer, or by the au- 
thority of a warrant. ‘The officers to whom Dr. Grin- 
NELL was “ pointed out” by his accuser had no writ- 
ten warrant for his arrest, and their only legal author- 
ity for apprehending him would have been their actual 
or constructive presence while Dr. Weston committed 
a misdemeanor. The arrests, on telegraphic informa- 
tion and on verbal representation, of “ suspicious ” 
persons and of persons “alleged” to have. committed 
crimes, are themselves violations of the letter of the 
law, but have grown from an abuse almost to an 
amendment, so powerful is the cumulative power of 
precedents. 


There may not be much in a name, and then again 
there may be a great deal, but, after all, no man is re- 
sponsible for his cognomen until, in this free country, 
he goes to the courts and petitions that his name be 
changed. It seems that one RINDFLEISCH, a cook, res- 
ident in one of the boroughs of Greater New York, 
averred that his fellow-cooks made sport of him be- 
cause of his name, which in German means beef or 
meat. The court considered this a valid reason for 
allowing the man to make a change, and the cook im- 
mediately adopted the surname of ScHWANKE. No 
doubt he devoted considerable thought to this impor- 
tant step in his career, but what his mental processes 
were it is difficult for an Anglo-Saxon to determine. 
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HE papers reported on April 2 that Dr. 

Ament had reached Shanghai on his way 

home. Somewhere on his journey he will 

be met by the April number of the North 

American Review, containing Mark Twain’s 

second article on his case. There is no- 
thing in the article that is adapted to afford Dr. Ament 
much comfort or encourage him to loiter on his way. 
Allowing for cable errors which crept into Mark 
Twain’s first article, the issue between him and Dr. 
Ament, or, rather, between him and the American 
Board, is as clear and sharp as ever, and at present 
te most dispassionate readers he seems to have much 
the best of the argument. Mr. Clemens’s second arti- 
cle is especially strong because of its excellent temper, 
and of the appreciation he expresses of missionaries 
and missionary work in general. He is kind even in 
his arraignment of Dr. Ament’s course, attributing 
that gentleman’s errors, and what he considers the 
mistaken course of Dr. Judson Smith and the Ameri- 
can Board, not to defect of heart or intention, but of 
judgment. The missionary heart, he says, is all right, 
but in this case he finds the missionary head to have 
been defective. 

The division on Dr. Ament’s case will by no means 
be a division with all the sheep on Dr. Ament’s side 
and all the goats on the other. It seems probable that 
very many of the best friends of the missionary cause 
will take Mark Twain’s view that looting, the sale 
of loot, and the collection of indemnities arbitrarily 
assessed are no proper part of the business of a mission- 
ary, and cannot be approved even though it took place 
under unusual conditions and seemed to accord with 
Chinese notions of propriety. It seems another case 
where “the ten commandments will not budge.” In 
Boston, on April 1, President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College said, in a lecture at the Old South Church: 

“ The last century was a missionary century. Young 
Mills said we ought to carry the gospel to the heathen; 
we can if we will. And the colleges poured their 
wealth of consecrated life into dark and heathen lands. 
As the century closes, they and their work are dis- 
credited. Christianity is exposed before paganism. 
The very apostles sent forth by the church have shown 
that they do not know how to keep the ten command- 
ments. It is often said that in time of war law is 
suspended. In China it looks as if the gospel was 
suspended also.” 

That will be the feeling of other stout friends of 
missions besides Dr. Tucker, unless we get more new 
light than there is present reason to hope for. The 
best that it seems possible now to say is that all that 
Dr. Ament or other missionaries did was done openly 
and in the belief that under the circumstances it was 
right. There is going to be no dispute about facts. 
Neither is the personal integrity or good faith of any 
missionary likely to be questioned. The question is 
whether a line of conduct that was most unusual can 
be justified or must be repudiated. 


. 
T'c missionary cause Jost a strong supporter in 
Charlotte Mary Yenge, the English novelist, 
who died March 24. She was born in 1823, be- 
gan writing stories when she was twenty-one years 
old, and kept at it all her life. In her childhood she 
was a parishioner of Dr. Keble, the author of The 
Christian Year, and early in life she fell in with Bishop 
Selwyn, who greatly iniluenced her. Dr. Pusey, too, 
was one of her heroes, and a bent of mind contracted 
possibly from intimate association with these and oth- 
er pious and reverend gentlemen colored nearly all her 
stories. There is a long list of them, in which the 
most famous title is The Heir of Redclyffe. Out of 
her profits from that book she is said to have fitted 
outa missionary schooner, 7'he Southern Cross, for 
Bishop Selwyn. Another successful book, The Daisy 
Chain, afforded her means to build a missionary col- 
lege at Auckland, New Zealand. A large share of her 
other earnings went the same way. Her books, though 
not very important in a literary sense, were exceed- 
ingly popular and successful. One of the best of them, 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, is a historical novel 
of much merit, but most of them are church stories, 
simple, pleasing, and good, and have proved very ac- 
ceptable to a great number of readers. Miss Yonge 
led an enviable life. To have stories always to tell, 
and readers galore to buy and read them, to live in 
peace and honor and have money to spend in doing 
good, seems preferable, so far as the writer herself is 
concerned, to racking one’s brains and conscience over 
the production of more masterful tales whereof the 
theology gropes and the morals are distracted. 





TT" ethics of General Funston’s capture of Agui- 
naldo are much in dispute by the doctors of con- 
duct. General Funston, to gain access to Agui- 
naldo, used forged letters and dressed himself and his 
men in Filipino clothes. Mr. Crammond Kennedy 
writes from Washington to the Evening Post quoting 
various authorities to support the opinion that this 
was not justifiable warfare. His citations, however, 


from our government’s rules of warfare, and from 
General Halleck’s book on international law, give 
the impression not so much that exploits like Fun- 
ston’s are dishonorable, as that, being outside the rules 


of war, they are excessively hazardous. Of course 
spies and perfidious intruders, if caught, are not pris- 
cners of war, and are not entitled to treatment as 
such. If Funston and his comrades had been caught 
and hanged, there would have been nothing to complain 
of. They took the chance of that, and won. That they 
did anything worse than spies are used to do is not ap- 
parent, and the most scrupulous generals use spies 
when they can. Misuse of a flag of truce is dishonor- 
able in war, but not lies and strategies in general. 

Spying and imposing on the credulity cf the enemy 
is, of course, distasteful to gentlemen, but there is a 
great deal in war that is distasteful to gentlemen. 
Any gentleman who is engaged in war will tell you that 
war seems still to be indispensable to civilization, but 
it isn’t nice, and there is no longer much pretence that 
it is, though some soldiers make a little prettier work 
of it than others do. A nice way to have caught Agui- 
naldo would have been to invite him in to afternoon tea 
and put beeswax or some other adhesive substance on 
his chair. That would have been in better taste than 
General Funston’s way, if only it could have been made 
to work. 

General Yunston, if he needs to be consoled for 
catching Aguinaldo, will have the solace of knowing 
that there is very little that we have done so far in 
the Philippines that the doctors of conduct have been 
able to approve. Perhaps now that Aguinaldo is 
caught, and the other Filipino leaders are surrender- 
ing, it may be possible to make our actions accord bet- 
ter with our magnanimity and benevolence than hereto- 


fore. 
I Associated Press, that Tolstoi has been banished 
from Russia, no one can be less surprised at such 
action than Count Tolstoi himself. He was quoted 
very lately as saying that any hour might see him on 
his way to Siberia. But present rumor makes out that 
he has not been sent there, but merely escorted across 
the western boundary of the Russian Empire. His 
great fame, and the enthusiastic affection that thou- 
sands of Russians feel for him, are his protection. The 
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F it is true, as was rumored on April 2 by the 


Czar’s government doubtless realizes that all the 
world will know and care what is done with Count 


Tolstoi, and it will need to be hard pressed before it 
meddles with him. How relentlessly unreconciled the 
old man is to the existing order of things in Russia 
appeared lately in Resurrection, the book which 
brought about his excommunication from the Russian 
Church, and still. more recently in his article in the 
April number of the North American Review, in which 
he finds the root of Russia’s evils in the ownership 
of the land by the privileged classes. One is impressed 
especially in this article by the effect that Russian 
conditions—the conditions immediately about him— 
have had on Tolstoi’s opinions and philosophy of life. 
It is the most despotic of Christian governments that 
has developed in him the radical views that he pro- 
fesses about war, the ownership of land, religion, and 
all that concerns human existence. A recent letter 
of his to the Russian government pleading for more 
liberal treatment of the Doukhobors was lately quoted 
in the American papers. He wanted permission for 
more of them to emigrate. It will be recalled that 
there was published the other day a despatch from 
Montreal telling what trouble the Doukhobors now 
in Canada were in over their impatience with the 
laws of the Dominion, and especially because of their 
scruples about owning land. These scruples Tolstoi 
shares and preaches. They may be sound scruples 


in Russia, but in those parts of Canada where land 

goes begging they seem untimely. A 

~ Waren ; 
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held this week (April 9 to 14) in Vienna, the 
deliberations of which it will be interesting to 
follow. The Europeans, being much more used to wine- 
drinking than the Americans, doubtless come to tem- 
perance meetings with minds more open than those 
of most antialeoholic Americans. The delegates at Vi- 
enna are hardly likely to bring to their congress the 
conviction that alcohol, in whatever form or quantity, 
is a poison, or that the temperate use of it is a sin. 
There was a medical discussion of drinking, the other 
day, at a meeting of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, whereat (according to the Medical Record) some 
interesting statements were made. Dr. C. L. Dana 
said that a drunkard seldom lived more than fifteen 
years after his habit had become confirmed, and rarely 
outlived more than three thousand intoxications.. The 
doctors discussed gold-cures. One of them, Dr. Starr, 
thought religion much more efficacious than medicine in 
reforming drunkards. Undoubtedly the will of the pa- 
tient must be aroused by something, and that is often 
accomplished by religious influence. Gold - cures and 
medicine seem to have helped many drunkards to re- 
form, but only when they have been supplemented 
by the patient’s own will. It will be remembered that 
the interesting ex-drunkard in Gilbert Parker’s novel, 
now running as a serial in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, has 
a packet of powders to fall back on at a pinch, but 
thus far has worked along without them. 
Many drunkards are cured and become abstainers. 
A great many men become suddenly aware that they 
are drinking too much, and stop before they become 


+ International Congress against alcohol is being 





drunkards. 
ger turn abstemious, if not 


Many others who have never been in dan- 
positively abstinent, for 
the of their health, The prevalent) tem 
perance-reform notion that any use of alcoholic 
erages leads commonly to excess and drunkenness is 
quite as mistaken as that other idea that there is ne 


betterment 


bey - 


particular harm in aleohol, so long as you don't 
drink enough to make you tipsy. The most useful 


work that: can be done for the promotion of tem- 
perance would seem to be in the diffusion of 
knowledge about the effects and tendencies of alco 
holie drinks, the intelligent regulation of the sale of 
such drinks, and such supervision of the manufacture 
of them as shall secure their purity. But the know- 
ledge diffused must be sound and practical and not 
hysterical; and the regulation of the drink trattlie 
should be reasonable, and such as can be enforced. 
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HE enforcement by the Board of Health in New 

York of the ordinance against spitting in public 

conveyances will work hardship in some eases, 
but it ought to have an excellent effect on the man- 
ners of the town. Most persons who spit on the 
floors of the street cars do it heedlessly and without 
any realization that they are committing an offence. 
A lot of arrests of spitters, such as took place last 
week, will bring it home to such persons that their 
standard of behavior is not up to the requirements 
of the time. There must be a million persons, at least, 
in New York who have no idea that it is unseemly 
to spit anywhere they choose so long as it is not on 
a carpet. Policemen spit tobacco-juice on the side- 
walks—indeed, a large majority of the citizens of the 
town seem to spit on the sidewalks, on the stairs and 
platforms of the Elevated Railroad, and on the marbte 
or wooden floors of public buildings, not only without 
compunction, but without thought. They mean no 
offence. They simply know no better. If the enforee- 
ment of the Board of Health's ordinance about spit- 
ting in the public conveyances gives them new ideas 
about spitting in general, it will be good for them 
and every one else. We must hope they will take kind- 
ly to the Board’s efforts and recognize the reasonab!e- 
ness of its desires, for to amend the manners of 
large a proportion of the population is a pretty serious 
contract unless the offenders are willing to co-operate 
in the efforts made in their behalf. 


so 
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R. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, of Oberlin 
D College, has lately returned from a journey 

round the world, in the course of which he made 
extensive geological investigations in Asia to see if 
he could get any new light on the subject of Noah’s 
flood. The Bible story of the flood which destroyed 
nearly all the human race has been a subject of study 
with him for twenty-five years. He reports finding 
in Central Asia a remarkable area which gave evidence 
of having been lifted from the bed of the sea at a com- 
paratively recent period. On its mountains were sands 
that must have been deposited by water, and in it, 1500 
feet above the sea-level, is a fresh-water lake, 400 miles 
long by 40 miles wide, wherein were many seals, like 
those in the Arctic Ocean. Their presence in the lake 
could be best accounted for by the theory of a subsi- 
dence of land which brought the Aretic marine ani- 
mals south, to be caught in lakes when the land rose 
again. Westward, towards the Black Sea, are some 
remarkable gravel beds, laid evidently by sea-water, 
but now 750 feet above the sea-level, which also testify: 
to the restlessness of the earth’s crust in Asia in 
comparatively recent times. These traces don’t prove 
that the story of the flood is true, Dut they accord 
with that story as told in the Bible. 

The Bible stories, intelligently regarded, seem to be 
pretty sound history. No one can be sure any morning 
that the newspapers will not announce the discovery 
of a fossil fish with a sailor’s boarding-house inside 
of him, where Jonah might have lodged three days 
in comparative comfort. 


S 
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HE shamefulest and most intolerable detail of 
I the story of the present incapacity of a Tam- 
manyized police force to protect New York from 
crime is the chapter that relates to the seduction of 
girls by hundreds of scoundrels who make that in- 
dustry their business, and who live off the lamentable 
earnings of their victims. Some episodes from this 
chapter of New York history have got into print, but 
far worse ones pass only by word of mouth. Not 
policy-shops, nor gambling-houses, nor protection for 
burglars, nor tribute paid to ward-men for police cap- 
tains, nor any part of the familiar tale of terrorism 
and malfeasance is so bad as this, or so well adapted 
to startle an easy-going community into a wholesome 
spasm of vengeance, if it could be adequately made 
known. Years ago there were stories about women 
kept in stockades near lumber-camps in Michigan which 
made the whole country grit its teeth. Stories just as 
bad go the rounds now in New York; stories gathered, 
many of them, by doctors in the hospitals of the city, 
who hear them from women sent there to die. 


, 
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F we could only have a Floating University for the 

education of those gifted individuals to whom 

is entrusted the moulding of public opinion, I 

think it would be a good thing for the credit 

of the United States at this moment. There is 

often a sad need of information on the part of 
a great many good people who write advice by which 
our rulers should be guided, and through which public 
opinion should be formed; and in no connection 
does this fact become more obvious than in the pub- 
lished opinions throughout the country as to our pre- 
cise duty in the Cuban situation. It is difficult to say 
what one would surely do if possessed of unlimited 
wealth, but a priori my own opinion is that if I 
were Mr. Andrew Carnegie at this moment, I would 
seale down my library gifts about ten per cent., char- 
ter a ship, and after placing aboard of her a selected 
number of students with minds like clean slates, 
enforced by a good digestion, re-enforced by an ability 
to see straight, and having a proper degree of patriot- 
ism, send them off to Cuba to see things as they are. 
The dullest clod among them would come back with 
impressions the proper presentation of which to the 
American public would inspire in the latter a pride 
so great that it could hardly be adequately described. 
After some observation of men and affairs in Cuba, 
I am satisfied that the only people of American birth 
in the island, who know anything at all about the 
situation, who because of the American policy in 
Cuba are ashamed of being Americans, are those who, 
judged by any reasonable standard of fitness, should 
be ashamed of themselves. They are simply making 
trouble where little would otherwise exist. The ad- 
ministration at Havana, from top to bottom, has no- 
thing to fear from an inspection of its work by any 
man who approaches his task with a clear conscience, 
a good liver, and, if he be a newspaper man, with 
no instructions from the home office; or, having these, 
no carping, cavilling, bilious editorial policy to jus- 
tify. But of this in a more specific way I shall write 
later, devoting this paper to some consideration of 
Cuban character as it has revealed itself to me. 
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from Cuba with a more flattering idea of Cuban 

character than I had expected to have. The al- 
leged friends of Cuba have a very poor notion as to 
the virtues of the Cubans. Indirectly, they accuse 
them of that worst of crimes, ingratitude—a crime so 
inconceivably beyond the conception of a divine mind 
that it is not mentioned in the decalogue. ‘ Thou 
shalt not be ungrateful” would make a very good 
amendment to the Constitution of the Chosen, but it 
is not needed in Cuba to-day, although there are many 
“friends” of the people of that island who are trying 
to make it appear to be one of the unwritten com- 
mandments that are being broken with a constancy 
which would almost justify an axiom. 


| AM glad to be able to say that I have returned 


N the morning of my departure for Cuba T had 
‘@) the honor of being the recipient of the views 

of a distinguished New-Yorker who had studied 
the Cuban character for years from afar. He had 
conjured up in his own New York—and, therefore, 
somewhat provincial—mind an ideal of Cuban charac- 
ter. He had got his ideas from men who had been 
there, and he was satisfied that he knew all about 
it. That the people of the island are a bad lot, in- 
capable of anything that is good, far removed from 
any possibility of regeneration, bandits, chicken-thieves, 
cowards, and ingrates, he was convinced. That they 
are grossly immoral, he knew—this had been proven 
to Iris satisfaction by statistics having to do with 
marriage, or a lack of it, published in the Cuban 
Census of 1899—and that they could ever be redeemed, 
save as we have redeemed the Indian, by sending him 
into a posthumous school of instruction, he was con- 
vinced. 

i may add that I was glad to hear what he 
said, since it merely confirmed certain ideas which, 
having read certain newspapers, I had formed in my 
own mind, and it is to a great degree too much the 
idea which prevails among us. It seems to me now 
that our notions should be modified, for they are es- 
sentially unjust to the Cubans, and are likely to in- 
terfere with a proper and equitable solution of the 
problems we have in hand in the West Indies. We 
must not judge the many by the few, and that all 
Cubans are neither bandits nor corrupt and scheming 
adventurers is as true as that all New-Yorkers are 
not “ Tammany Heelers,” nor all Bostonians “ Emer- 
sons.” If a large number of them at present are 
given to a somewhat annoying disregard for truth, it 
does not justify us in assuming that intrinsically they 
prefer lying to veracity. We should rather look into 
their necessities, into their past associations, into 
the extent and quality of their sufferings, and then 
try to judge how far the instinct of self-preservation 
has forced them into a habit which is not to be com- 
mended. To say likewise that they are all ingrates be- 


cause a few of their blatherskite leaders are endeavor- 
ing in the furtherance of their own fortunes and per- 
sonal ambitions to array them against a friendly power 
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which has taken them out of bondage and now holds 
them in a wise and healthful and vitalizing con- 
trol, does them woful injustice—or at least it seems 
so to me. If superficially they do not as yet seem 
to appreciate fully all the good that has been done 
for them, it is not because they are ungrateful, 
but because they are as yet in a condition of mind 
too dazed by the whirl of events to take in all of 
the advantages which have accrued and will yet ac- 
crue to them from American administration of their 
affairs. ; 


By all their past training thousands of them are 
unable to appreciate the desirability, much less the 


real value, of sanitation, or even of education. If 
they prefer to be dirty and ignorant, perhaps, as 
some latter-day Solons assert, it would be better to 
let them remain in the conditions they prefer, but 
do they prefer those conditions? What man or woman 
has a right to say that any other class of men and 
women prefer squalor to cleanliness, ignorance to 
knowledge? Upon what tangible foundation can any 
man say that the Cubans are so benighted as _ this, 
particularly when there is so much material evidence 
to the contrary? That we found them dirty proves 
nothing. That we find them to-day welcoming Ameri- 
can sanitation both in the cities and in so far as it 
has been put into operation in the rural districts proves 
much. They have not resisted to any material extent 
the often drastic requirements of the administration 
in the matter of * cleaning up,” and it is a matter of 
personal observation on my part that in many quarters 
the efforts of the Department of Public Health, even 
where they have involved much inconvenience and posi- 
tive annoyance, have been received in a spirit that is 
worthy of emulation in our more advanced civilization. 
That we found many of them ignorant signifies only that 
those by whom they had been governed expended 
neither time, energy, nor revenue upon their enlight- 
enment. If we wish to assert that after centuries of 
experimentation in Cuban government, Spanish dis- 
honor, Spanish ingratitude, and Spanish incompetence 
may be regarded as absolutely proven, all well and 
good. No person at all familiar with the facts would 
care to deny such a proposition. To assert, however, 
that a subject race, the victims of this dishonor, in- 
gratitude, and incompetence, to whom there is now 
coming for the first time an opportunity to develop 
the good that is in them, are dishonorable, ungrateful, 
and incompetent, is going too far. 
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OR myself, I regard the Cubans, as a mass to- 
F day as just so much raw material that needs 

only intelligent direction to become as capible 
of self-government as the average self-governing race, 
and it is for this precise reason that the immediate 
relinquishment of American contro! in the island 
would be a complete shirking of the responsibilities 
we assumed by our intervention in the beginning. 
It does not suffice to help a man who is half dead, 
from injuries he has received, up out of a ditch into 
which he has been thrown by a band of thugs. To 
leave him, still dazed and suffering, by the road-side 
to go his way alone, and as best he may, to fall, 
perhaps, into the hands of other thieves and thugs, 
would be a course which no decent Samaritan would 
advocate, and yet it is precisely the course which those 
who claim so much virtue because of their “ Anti- 
Imperialism ” are advocating to-day. I believe this 
to be because these people are ignorant of conditions, 
not because they have in mind any wish other than to 
serve the best interests of their country. It is somewhat 
disheartening to note the attitude of Americans re- 
turned from Cuba who speak of Cuban character as 
if Cuban citizenship were represented by a few ras- 
cally shopkeepers who overcharge the unsuspecting 
tourist; who judge of the intelligence of the whole 
people by the irritating stupidity of the “male 
chambermaids ” of the hotels, who have not brains 
enough to perform the simplest functions of their 
high station; and who, after a visit to the Teatro 
Marti, where the Constitutional Delegates most do 
congregate, retire with the impression that these agi- 
tators form the flower of Cuban statesmanship. These 
same people might as well mistake the Bowery shop- 
keeper for the merchant prince, the wax figures of 
the Eden Musée for the intelligence of this commu- 
nity, and the aggregation of wild Indians under the 
care of Buffalo Bill for the Congress of the United 
States. 
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their hangers-on which have risen to the sur- 

face in Cuba in these days are no more repre- 
sentative of the norm of Cuban character than the 
agitators who every four years make a Presidential 
campaign in this country a thing to be dreaced repre- 
sent the true character of the American people. They 
are no more representative of the sincere and honest 
aspirations, or even of the actual wishes, of the 
Cuban people than those self-seeking Americans who, 
for purposes of their own, are steering them into an 
antagonistic attitude toward us stand for the sincere 
and honest convictions of our own people. It is 
my impression that the Cuban shopkeeper wants not 


Ti real fact is that the political elements and 


so much political freedom as commercial immunity; 
that the Cuban farmer, if he can pursue without dan- 
ger to his life, liberty, and happiness that daily round 
of toil which will produce shelter, food, and a limited 
amount of clothing for himself and his family, will 
welcome any political condition which is a sufficient 
guarantee of his safety; that the Cuban merchant 
seeks only a settled condition of affairs under which 
he may go about his business with some idea of the 
risks of loss or chances of success; and not a thinking 
man among them wants any more experiments in the 
line of government. A Cuban Republic declared to- 
morrow, on the statement of some of their own most 
enlightened men and in every party, would last barely 
a year. To say nothing of the vast debt which would 
immediately be hung like a millstone about its neck, 
dragging the new nation down into the slough of 
bankruptcy, the mutual distrust of the leaders into 
whose hands the reins of government would inevitably 
fall would shortly wreck the new-born republic, and 
thrust it and its people back again into our hands— 
and this time with no Teller resolution as a disturbing 
factor in reaching a solution of the problem. Cuba 
would gain nothing save humiliation, and American 
effort for the past two years would have to be made 
all over again. But by a continuance of American 
occupation for a period of time, during which by tact- 
ful management, intelligent direction, and strenuous 
effort the Cubans may be enabled—not forced—to 
recognize the friendliness and honesty of our inten- 
tions, a Cuban Republic, with some hope of perma- 
nency, may be looked for. No one doubts for a moment 
what the ultimate destiny of Cuba is to be. It is as 
sure to become a part of the United States as that 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas are parts of the United 
States, and there are but three ways of bringing 
this about—two of them dishonest; one justifiable and 
proper. The first is the immediate and arbitrary an- 
nexation of the island, irrespective of our promises. 
The second is the shirking of our present responsibili- 
ties, by which we shall abandon a people not yet ready 
for self-government to their own worst elements, with 
the certain knowledge that within a brief period they 
must come to us for succor, and in such a state of beg- 
gary that they must take the stone if we choose 
to give it them instead of bread. But there is the hon- 
est method—the third—by which we may keep our 
promise to all, and in the end achieve the result 
which I believe is desired by all who have the per- 
manent interests of Cuba at heart, and that is to re- 
main in the island until these at present dazed and lame 
and halt people have been quickened, have been cured 
of the ills from which they are still suffering; until 
the vitalizing work of the United States has gathered 
such an impetus that it may be left without fear of re- 
actionary influences in the hands of those for whose ben- 
efit it has been instituted; until, in short, the people of 
Cuba are strong enough to accept the burdens they seek 
to assume. They shall soon be found seeking State- 
hood. Those who say they are not worthy ignore their 
virtues... Those who say they are ready and able to 
stand alone, at this present time, ignore the facts. 

The Cubans are easily led, they are docile, somewhat 
timid, yet sincerely anxious to make the best of them- 
selves, and the possibility of some day being capable of 
caring for themselves as well as, if not better than, the 
most of us, is not to be denied them. They are as honest 
as can be expected considering the corrupt example of 
their Spanish rulers, sober, and inclined to industry. 
The fact that they are suspicious is the result of long 
years of suffering at the hands of a corrupt system of 
government, and is not due to any inherent, and there- 
fore ineradicable, trait. It would be hard to tell 
them all this, because they are of a sensitive cast, but 
I think if we assume it inoffensively and act accord- 
ingly, approaching them always with tact and con- 
sideration and firmness, we shall see the day when 
they will admit the truth and be grateful for what may 
seem to them at this time an unwarrantable intrusion 
upon their affairs. 
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O the students, then, in this Floating University 
I I should say, judge things for yourselves. Take 
this clean slate that you carry in your head in 
lieu of a mind and let the real impressions of the 
things you see be written thereon. Avoid the gossip 
of the cafés and mistrust the fulminations of the 
corner loungers. You will hear gossip of cafés and 
fulminations of corner loungers in your own country 
that represent as little of real public opinion as this. 
Take pains to find out the good that the military occu- 
pation has done, ascertain the evil it has wrought, 
and strike the balance. Then watch the people in the 
city of Havana and out of it. Talk to them if you can, 
and ascertain their real sentiment. They will give it 
to you fast enough. Go into the schools and see the 
thousands of bright-faced children, alert, more eager, 
seemingly, than children usually are to learn things. 
Interview their teachers and learn if the parents of 
these thousands of children truly fail to appreciate 
the value of what has been and is being done for 
them. Seek out the rural districts. Observe the ac- 
tivity of the country-side. Watch the faces and move- 
ments of the workers in their fields, and judge as to 
the “ discontent ” which is said by some correspondents 
to have transformed Cuba into a “ veritable voleano.” 























STILL-HUNTING. 


F all the various ways of bringing down the 
various splendid varieties of the deer tribe 
found in North America, that way of 
hunting them called “ still-hunting” is 
the most sportsmanlike, the manliest, and 
the best. It is, throughout all that vast 

part of North America which stretches from Quebec 
province across the continent to the Great Slave 
Lake and beyond, and which is the natural home of 
those splendid game animals the moose and wood- 
land caribou, practically the only way of shooting 
them. The contemptible practice of driving the game 
into water with hounds, and butchering it while help- 
less, is impracticable, for various reasons, against these 
giant deer. “Calling”—a fair enough method of 
bringing bull moose into rifle range, practised much 
in the Maine woods, and in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and a little nowadays on the upper Ottawa 
region—is quite unknown over all that vast Northern 
territory which is the true home of the moose. “ One 
would think,” says one of the best known of Canadian 
sportsmen, “ judging from the items in the sportsmen’s 
papers, that there is only one way of shooting moose 
—calling. ‘Calling’ has never been practised except 
in the lower provinces [of Canada] and Maine, and 
latterly in the upper Ottawa region. Northwesterly, 
from that river, a line might be drawn to the Bering 
Sea, passing all the way through thousands of miles 
of forest, stocked with moose, and in all that district 
you could hardly find a single hunter in the habit 
of calling moose.” The regular method is, for white 
man and Indian alike, “tracking ”—in other words, 
* still-hunting.” 

The writer—Charles A. Bramble—goes on to say 
“that any good: shot and keen hunter can in time 
teach himself the art of tracking moose.” This is 
perfectly true. The sportsman will require great 
endurance, and equally great watchfulness and care; 
but then it’s no use for any one to come into the 
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Stalking Caribou in the Lake Temiscaming District 


* Northern woods ” at all unless he brings these three 


qualities with him. I am writing these hints for 
sportsmen, not for those more wealthy than enduring 
gentlemen who have their game shot for them by 
the guides “ for a great price,” and then proudly bring 
their easily acquired “heads” home, and tell brave 
tales of how they won these trophies, at the club. 

As regards the red or Virginia deer, found, of course, 
in vast numbers in both the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, “ still-hunting” is likewise the most sports- 
manlike and interesting method of bringing him to 
bag. The pernicious habit of “ hounding ” deer, I hope 
and believe, will soon be completely abolished by law 
in the province of Ontario, at least, and leave “ still- 
hunting ”—the method of the real sportsman—the 
only way of killing any kind of big game. I know 
many good sportsmen, and excellent men in many re- 
spects, advocate—or, to speak more correctly, make 
excuses—for “ hounding ” red deer into water. 

The open season for caribou, moose, and deer in 
Quebec, east and north of the Saguenay, is from Sep- 
tember 1 to February 28. 

In Quebec, west and south of the Saguenay, from 
September 1 to January 1; in Ontario, from Novem- 
ber 1 to November 15. 

Any experienced sportsman will see at a glance 
that this absurdly short Ontario season almost pro- 
hibits caribou-shooting altogether, if only on account 
of the difficulty of reaching the northern districts 
where they are in great herds, and getting back again 
before being caught by the winter, a thing which is 
no joke in those great Northern solitudes, even for 
the best equipped parties. Then the same short sea- 
son makes getting moose bulls of any size in Ontario 
very problematical. Mr. Bramble, before quoted (an 
excellent authority), says: ‘“ Moose-shooting, when per- 
mitted at all, should be legal after the Ist of Septem- 
ber. The biggest moose only come to call very early 
in September some seasons.” By postponing the open- 
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ing of the season till late in the autumn, the bag 
is likely to be restricted to young, immature bulls, if 
any moose are bagged at all. In addition to this, 
however, our sapient Ontario government proposes to 
have a two years’ close season in 1901 and 1902, and 
this over a vast district where the moose literally 
roam in thousands. The Quebec game-law, on the 
other hand, comes as near perfection as anything earth- 
ly can. 

The intelligent reader will now see why I recommend 
the upper Ottawa and Temiscaming region. One side 
of Lake Temiscaming is in Quebec, the other in On- 
tario. The sportsman can have the advantage of an 
easy route to the big-game country, of such an excel- 
lent base to start from and to fall back on as Matta- 
wa, and, above all, he will be able to shoot moose, 
deer, and caribou in Quebec, where there is a certainty 
of getting his two heads, as, on account of the vir- 
tually prohibitory Ontario law, moose and deer swarm 
in the country about the dividing-line. Also, deer 
and moose care nothing about dividing-lines. It may 
be asked why do I “ give away ” so excellent a hunting- 
ground. The answer is that all true Canadian sports- 
men, and, in fact, all intelligent Canadians of all sorts 
and conditions, are only too glad to welcome all 
American sportsmen of the right sort into Canada. 
There is plenty of big game for all for generations to 
come—and for centuries, if ordinary fair play is given 
the animals. The “ market-hunter” is the only indi- 
vidual we Canadians are “down on,” and our laws 
now take pretty tolerably good care of him. American 
sportsmen who‘visit the Dominion and pay their way 
fairly are almost invariably true sportsmen and good 
fellows. The more of such men that visit us in the 
game season the better. As to the amount of moose 
killed by them, it must be remembered that no indi- 
vidual can take out more than two heads a season; 
so that a couple of butchering settlers in a “ moose- 
yard” in January or February will do more killing 
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in a day than a dozen crack shots who shoot fairly 
will do during the whole season. Now, as regards 
“ still-hunting,” the subject of this paper, a_ party 
who have been hunting in the frontier regions of Que- 
bee during the “ calling season ” can easily cross over 
to Ontario and enjoy fifteen days of this first of all 
field or woodland sports in a country where the deer 
are numerous and undisturbed. Any one who tries 
‘ still-hunting ” in a good country will agree with me 
that it is a most curiously fascinating pursuit. It 
would be advisable for the novice to take a guide with 
him, and the Mattawa guides (Scotch and French 
half-breeds) are among the best in the world. Two 
inake little more noise than one. and a good guide 
is invaluable, both for instructing the green hand how 
to get the wind of his game—a sine qua non in still- 
hunting —and, last but not least, for keeping him 
from getting lost—a surprisingly easy feat in the 
Northern wilderness, and a misfortune which some- 
times is the last that ever happens to the man who 
has gone astray. In “ still-hunting” in a good coun- 
try it is quite a common thing “to jump” red deer, 
and sometimes, though very rarely, a moose. To 
“jump” deer means to put up from some cover an 
unexpected deer—or perhaps several—when you are 
following the tracks of others. They often don’t bolt 
till close to you, especially if you are coming “ up 
wind ” on the track vou are following (as you always 
ought to) ; nevertheless a great majority of “ jumped ” 
deer are missed clean. The first wild deer I ever saw 
or shot at was “jumped” by my guide and myself 
from an “oak-top” (the upper part and foliage of 
an oak cut and left by lumberers), not over thirty 
yards off. The woods were perfectly open, as bottom- 
timber hard-woods invariably are, and the deer pre- 
sented a beautiful sight, as he sailed off with long, 
graceful bounds, not seeming to hurry himself par- 
ticularly; and T presented a beautiful sight as I missed 
that buck, at thirty-five yards, with both barrels of 
a double Express rifle. I could have hit a rabbit at 
that range nearly every time. But the strangest 
thing was that the guide—a steady old hand, who had 
shot scores of deer running, took two deliberate shots 
at him with his Winchester, after my failure—and 
missed both! To this day I am in ignorance whether 
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my “ buck-ague” had infected the guide, or whether 
that deer was bewitched; but I do know that we 
followed his trail for over three miles before either 
of us was honest enough to acknowledge that he had 
missed him clean. ‘“ Jumping” a moose, when it does 
happen—which is about once in five years, as a rule— 
is not always as safe an adventure as “ jumping ” 
Virginia deer, as the following quite authentic incident 
will demonstrate: A well-known writer and sportsman, 
who told me the story himself, was traversing, with 
his guide, a bit of country not far from his camp on 
the Quebee side of Lake Temiscaming. They were 
not ‘* tracking ” anything in particular, but were going 
along as quietly as shadows—as all old hunters instinct- 
ively do—in search of anything that might happen 
to turn up. The country was a beautiful one. Gently 
rolling ridges covered with Leavy hard-wood forest, 
quite open and free from underwood. In the dips 
between the ridges were narrow but dense black belts 
of cedar and balsam, as thick as an English hedge, 
generally traversed by a sluggish streamlet not yet 
frozen over. There was a light sprinkling of new- 
fallen snow on the ground. Just on the edge of one 
of these belts they came on the fresh track of a very 
large bull moose. The guide followed him cautiously 
into the thick, narrow belt of cedar—so cautiously 
that a great black bull moose got up within twelve 
feet of him. He fired three shots into the great 
brute as it crashed off through the cedars, and instant- 
ly followed it out into the open, to be mowed down 
the moment he set foot out of the cover by the mortally 
wounded and very dangerous animal, who came at 
him with his wide horns spreading like a great sickle 
about a foot from the ground. If he had been a little 
further out in the open he would have been killed 
on the spot, but, as it was, he was crowded back into 
a thick, low balsam-bush, and while the bleeding, 
bellowing beast was trying to get a finishing blow 
in with his terrible pickaxe-like forefeet, my friend 
shot it dead. The guide came off with a slight gash in 
the thigh and a_ black-and-blue shoulder. He said 
that “he was going on a pilgrimage to Ste. Anne de 
3eaupré ” when he got back home, but I believe he 
forgot to do it. As a rule, guides should never 
fire unless there are more deer than cone, or unless when. 


after their employer has missed clean—which often 
happens—the deer gives a good chance for another 
shot, which seldom happens. <A_ favorite guide, 
however, is sometimes allowed to fire with you, if 
the occasion is favorable, and the results are some- 
times curious, as witness the following incident: 
My guide, a young Scotch Highlander, and myself had 
made a beautiful stalk on some deer in a beech ridge 
country in Kent County, Ontario. We had managed 
so well that when we slowly and cautiously peered over 
a ridge, lying flat as a postage-stamp upon a letter, 
we found ourselves within a hundred yards of seven 
deer—two bucks and five does—the smaller buck, as 
usual, feeding some way from the rest. A grin of 
delighted anticipation overspread our features, and 
I whispered, “ Together!” We fired together, and six 
of the deer vanished like a dream over the ridge, 
while the largest buck plunged—fell—and came sliding 
down the slope, kicking like a thrown horse. “ Not 
half a bad shot,” I remarked, with my usual pleasing 
modesty. ‘ Well, no, sir,” said the guide, grinning 
in a gratified sort of way. <A light broke over me. 
“ Did you fire at him?” I gasped. “ Why, in course, sir,” 
said he, looking quite surprised. However, when we 
reached our game, we found my bullet had gone through 
the shoulder-blade. and his—beautifully aimed—had 
broken the buck’s neck high up under the ears, so 
we were both satisfied. Still, with a moment’s thought, 
we might have got two bucks instead of one. But 
then even the oldest sportsmen are apt not quite 
to do themselves justice at times. I knew a very good 
shot who once fired six shots from a repeater at a 
deer in open woods without touching a hair of him. 
But I might continue these stories ad nauseam, and 
quite beyond the limits of this article. I trust I have 
said enough to convince the reader that an immense 
district, easily accessible, both in Quebec and in On- 
tario, is full of big game. I am writing for sports- 
men, so I won’t presume to give them any hints how 
to pursue their game, to camp, ete. I would only 
say to American sportsmen to bring as little as pos- 
sible, except their rifles, clothing, and ammunition, 
into the country. It is both easier and cheaper to 
purchase all other necessaries as near the field of 
action as possible. 
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Part III 


ON THE UPPER AMOUR, THE 
ACROSS THE HOLY SEA BAIKAL 

WO Mississippi River captains were once 

conversing as to the merits of their re- 

spective steamers as light-draught boats. 

One claimed that his steamer could run 

in a heavy dew. The other, not to be 

outdone, claimed that that was nothing, 

for his boat could run on the sweat of an ice-pitcher. 

It is this latter kind of boat that is needed on the 

upper reaches of the Amour River, on the trans-Si- 

berian route from Vladivostok to Moscow. We had 

scarcely gone tive miles before we heard that peculiar 

crunching sound which we came to know so well. 

The paddle-wheels revolved fruitlessly, and we knew 

that we were hard aground in less than three feet of 

water. For hours the boatmen worked with might 

and main, and at last we could feel that we were 

making slow progress against the current once more. 

But we had scarcely been moving another hour when 

e-r-u-n-e-h, s-¢-r-a-p-e, s-t-o-p, and there we were stuck 
on another sand-bank. 

The Ivan Vishnegradskie was a much smaller 
steamer than the Baron Korff, and consequently much 
more crowded, The third-class passengers were obliged 
to lie about anywhere, as best they could; every avail- 
able foot of deck room had _ its 
two human feet to occupy it. For 
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time, as they let the force of the current carry them 
down the stream. 

The monotony of the voyage wes varied by a stop 
once or twice every twenty-four hours to take on 
wood, or at some little log village on the river’s mar- 
gin. On the occasion of these stops the passengers 
would tumble ashore. The youngsters would scale the 
bluffs or would come back from the meadows laden 
with great armfuls of beautiful wild flowers. The 
flora of the country seemed to be exceedingly extensive, 
embracing most of the spring flowers with which I am 
familiar in New England, except the arbutus. While 
the smaller fry were racing on the shore or gathering 
wild flowers, their more sedate elders among the steer- 
age passengers would kindle a little fire of drift-wood 
on the shore and cook a savory pot of stew. Or the 
forethoughtful mothers would improve the opportu- 
nity to scrub their offspring or wash their clothes. 
Sometimes we would get a delicious bath in the clear, 
cold water, which less than a month before was bound 
with icy fetters, for the weather, much of the time, 
Was extremely warm. The summers are short and 
hot. Our new steamer was no more exempt from the 
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prosaic perils of the sand-bar than the one we had 
just left, for before we had finished the first day we 
had run hard aground in a place where the current 
was swift, and where it was very difficult to get 
off. For seventeen hours our crew worked to no effect. 
Then, to lighten ship, the convict-barge, which all these 
days had been following in our wake, was towed 
alongside, and all the passengers were requested to go 
on board of her. , This gave us an opportunity to visit 
our fellow-passengers behind the bars. My idea of 
the .severity with which Russia treats her Siberian 
exiles was modified when I saw the clean and com- 
paratively comfortable quarters of the prisoners, which 
compared most favorably with the steerage accommo- 
dations on our own steamer. But we had gone aboard 
the convict-barge to lighten our ship, and not to in- 
spect the prisoners. It was all of no avail, however, 
so an anchor was carried out into mid-stream; the 
steam-windlass was brought into play, and, inch by 
inch, we were coaxed off the sand-bar. 

We were told before starting that the journey from 
Blagavestchensk to Stretinsk would not take more 
than seven days, or seven days and a half; but seven 
times twenty-four hours passed and Stretinsk was still 
four hundred miles away. Still, for those who are 
in no haste to reach their journey’s end, there are 
many delightful compensations in this new way around 
an old world. A hundred miles beyond Blaga- 
vestchensk we passed some re- 
markable high bluffs, seamed with 
coal or lignite in narrow, diago- 





iwo days we sailed on this crowd- 
ed little craft. The river turns 
almost due north after leaving 
Blagavestchensk. A very tortuous 
stream is the Amour from here 
en. The shores on either side are 
often picturesque and beautiful, 
and sometimes grand and striking 
with bare cliffs of rock rising 
sheer from the water's edge to a 
height of four or five hundred 
feet. On the second day out from 
Blagavestchensk we were obliged 
to change steamers to the Ad:miral 
Chicachoff, the regular steamer of 
this line, which had not been 
able to get so far down the river 
as the city. The Admiral was a 
somewhat larger beat than the 
Ivan, and had much better ac- 
commodations for the steerage 
passengers. 

Frequently we passed other 
steamers going down. More often 
we passed great rafts of timber, 














with little bark huts built upon 
them, in which families lived for 
weeks and perhaps months at a 
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nal veins. In many places this 
coal had caught fire, and for years 
had been burning with an un- 
quenchable flame. The sun was 
just setting behind the western 
hills, lighting up the evening 
clouds with crimson glory. The 
broad river swept in a grand and 
graceful curve around a pine-clad 
mountain that towered a thousand 
feet above its placid waters, while, 
as the light of the dying day 
waned, glowing jewels appeared in 
the mountain-side where the burn- 
ing coal was afire, or little bursts 
of flame, as from a hundred gas- 
jets, lit up the gaunt and seamy 
cliff. Two days later, and a hun- 
dred miles farther on, the same 
scene was repeated. Again it was 
just at the hour of setting sun, 
the most delicious of all the day. 
On the Chinese shore of the great 
river high cliffs like the Palisades 








of the Hudson stretched westward 
for miles, with tops as even and 
flat as Table Mountain at Cape 



































A Thunder-storm by Night on the Amour 


were seamed 
shrubs over- 


Town. Here and there these cliffs, too, 
and veined with fire. Oftentimes green 
hung the seams of coal, or pine-trees grew below 
them, their upper branches athwart the narrow line 
of fire, so that the Scripture miracle seemed to be re- 
peated, and the burning bush was not consumed. 

Seven days out from Blagavestchensk, the day we 
should have completed our river journey, we again 
stuck fast on a sand-bar, for nearly twenty hours. At 
length we rubbed our way over the shallows and into 
deeper water, and an hour later found ourselves at 
Albazin, a small and decayed village four hundred 
miles from Blagavestchensk. Ten miles from Albazin 
we stopped at the larger and more flourishing town of 
Renova, that owes its prosperity to some large placer 
gold-mines, which, like all Russian gold-mines, are a 
government monopoly. All gold discovered and dug 
must be sold to the government at a price fixed by it 
below the market-price. Of course, much is smuggled 
out of the country, and such a law is death to private 
enterprise. 

The next day we reached the final limit of travel 
on the Admiral Chicachojff. She could go no farther, 
and we were transferred to a great barge, not unlike 
the prisoners’ cage which we had been towing all this 
distance. This barge drew only one foot and a half 
of water, and was towed by a tug which also drew but 
eighteen inches. On this craft we were to enter the 
Shilka and stem the current for three hundred miles 
farther to Stretinsk. 

On the second day after boarding the barge we 
came to a junction-point of entrancing scenery, the 
Argun and the Shilka, two great rivers, coming to- 
gether to form the Amour, after having pursued their 
separate and devious ways for hundreds of miles. 
Now, at length, after coasting along the Manchurian 
shore for over a thousand miles, we leave China and 
plunge into the heart of Siberian Russia. 

Frequently during these days on the Shilka we 
passed great rafts, floating down stream, loaded with 
emigrant families, men, women, and children, horses, 
cattle, and dogs, and the store 


of household goods that 
the poor Moujiks possessed. 
These crowded rafts headed 
eastward were suggestive of 


Russia’s policy. Hers is a 
peaceful conquest of the Far 
East. First she must fill up 
the waste places of Siberia, 
and then she can stretch out 
her hand over all Manchuria 
and northern China. With one 
barge company alone the gov- 
ernment has made a contract 
to transport thirty thousand 
peasants within three months 
to the lower waters of the 
Amour. The interesting vil- 
lage of Oost Kara, about sev- 
enty miles from Stretinsk, lies 
on the right bank of the Shil- 
ka, and is supported by ex- 
tensive gold-mines, which are 
worked by convicts—criminals, 
not political prisoners, I am 
told. 

At length, on the 2lst day 
of June, we reached Stretinsk, 
thirteen days after leaving 
Blagavestchensk, and twenty- 
one days after embarking on 
the Amour at Khabaroffsk. 
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We were glad enough to bid good-by to the 
Diana, and still more glad to feel that our 
long river voyage, which had stretched itself 
out from the twelve days which we had ex- 
pected to twenty-one, was at length at an 
end, 

Stretinsk is a straggling frontier town, 
whose only excuse for being so uninteresting 
is that it is very new. The large railway 
shops and engine-houses are situated across 
the river from the town. The hotels are 





wretched inns. We were glad enough to find 
that we must remain in Stretinsk only thir- 
ty-six hours, and that the train which was to 


carry us to Lake Baikal was to start the 
following night. This road is not yet offi- 


cially opened for traflic, and we were taken 
on sufferance. The best cars that are yet 
run are marked “ fourth class.” They have 
wooden seats of the hardest possible variety ; 
and three wooden shelves, one above another, 
afford cramped opportunity for a man _ not 
more than five feet long to stretch himself 
out. 

If there were fifth-class cars, there were 





plenty of sixth and seventh class people. The 
stench, the dirt, the vermin, grew worse the 
longer the car was inhabited. It would seem 
impossible to the uninitiated in Siberian 
travel that a railway train that could go at 
all could go so slowly. Two hundred miles 
a day. or about eight miles an hour, is searce 
ly more than post-horses would make. This 
is accounted for by reason of the intermina- 
ble length of the stops at the stations. The 
stops ranged from half an hour to two hours, 
and the speed attained about fifteen miles an 
hour. 

The Trans- Baikal province, which this 
railway traverses, is the smallest of the six 
provinces into which Siberia is divided, and 
has about six hundred thousand inhabitants, 
of whom two hundred thousand belong to the 
aboriginal tribes. Much of it seems exceed- 
ingly fertile. Thousands of cattle and horses 
roam on these great flat prairies, which often 
are as level as a house floor for miles. For 
many miles the railway follows the winding 
of the Shilka River, usually high above its 
banks. Then it crosses the plains, and, some 
four hundred miles from the starting-point, 

plunges among the pine-clad hills which hem it in on 
both sides. After traversing about half the distance, 
the streams which had been flowing east into the 
-acifie give way to others that flow west to Lake 
Baikal. The roof of this part of the world has been 
reached. 

The Selenga, which we reach on the last day of 
this journey, is a great and strong-flowing river, as 
large as the St. Lawrence above the Ottawa. It is 
crossed by a splendid iron bridge, resting on mag- 
nificent piers of cut stone, a bridge which would be 
an honor to any railway in the world. It is the cus- 
tom of the few travellers who have crossed this line, 
or any part of it, to poke fun at the Trans-Baikal 
Railway. With its crawling trains, its long stops, its 
primitive rolling-stock, it does not inspire much re- 
spect. It reminds one of the railway in the United 
States called a “ tri-weekly road,” which was explained 
by its president to mean that a train went up one 
week, and tried to come down the next. 

On the fifth day after leaving Stretinsk we were 
aroused at two o’clock in the morning by a guard going 
through the train and crying out, “ Misovaia — all 
change.” Eagerly we rubbed our sleepy eyes open, for 
now we had reached Lake Baikal. Baikal is one of 
the great lakes of the world. It covers thirteen thou- 
sand five hundred square miles of surface. Only Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, and Huron, of our own great 
lakes, surpass it in size. It is half as large again as 
Lake Erie, and twice as large as Lake Ontario. 

The peasants who live on the shores of the lake re- 
gard it with almost superstitious reverence. There is 


in their estimation no lake in all the world likc the 
Baikal. Its rock-bound shores, its woodeu steeps, 
green with larch and fir and pine and birch; its 


limestone and marbles glistening in the sun; its shores 
strewn with bright pebbtes, washed smooth and round 
by countless centuries of the lapping waves—all com- 
bine to make the Baikal worthy of the love with which 
the true Siberian regards it. 
ful mood, but it is not always so by any means. 


We found it in a peace- 
“No 
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The Men behind the Bars on the Prison Barge 


man has ever said his prayers until he has ventured 
on Lake Baikal,” is a common saying of the peasants 
on the shore. Lying as it does between the mountain 
ranges, the terrible gales which have their homes be 
tween the mountain-peaks are often let loose with but 
scant warning. Then woe betide the little fisherman's 
craft that is caught far from shore, and even the pas- 
sengers on the stout steamer may well tremble. 

To unite the two shores with a strong, substantial 
ferry-boat which can run throughout the winter 
months, the railway has had constructed in England 
and brought out piecemeal the huge “ ice-breaker,” so 
called. Several of the parts of this great craft were 
lost, and infinite difficulty was experienced in putting 
it together again when it reached the lake. Even now 
some tell me that it is no great success as an ice- 
breaker. On a fine day nothing could be more delight 
ful than a little journey on the great ship. Into the 
hold of the steamer runs the whole train without un 
loading. Three parallel tracks throughout the entire 
length of the boat afford ample room for the longest 
trains. Above are elegant accommodations for first- 
class passengers, while the steerage people dispose of 
themselves in the hold. 

Four great stacks belch out smoke and cinders, and 
the engines are of the most powerful pattern. A half 
acre of deck room over all gives the passenger un- 
rivalled opportunities of viewing the magnificent lake, 
whoze southern end he is about to traverse. <A fine 
breakwater of wooden piles, nearly half a mile long, 
provides a safe little harbor on the eastern side of 
the lake, while another, not quite so large, affords a 
refuge from the winds on the other side. Between 
these harbors the ice-breaker plies back and forth, 
making the distance of about fifty miles in four hours. 

In the early morning we could see, as we thought, 
the seals disporting themselves in the icy waters; for 
it is a singular fact that in Lake Baikal alone, of all 
the fresh-water lakes in the world, are seals found. It 
is thought by some that in prehistoric times they ‘made 
their way up the river Yenisei, that flows from the 


thousand miles away. 
At the village of Listvinit- 








The Shores of Lake Baikal 


lake into the Arctic Ocean, two 


schnoie, on the western side 
of the lake, we had another ex 
asperating delay of eight 
hours, while passengers and 
baggage were being transferred 
to the other train, a transfer 
which would have been made in 
America in half an hour. At 
length we steamed in a leisure- 
ly fashion to Irkutsk, the great 
city of Central Siberia. Here 
we arrived after being six days, 
within a few hours, on the road 
since leaving Stretinsk. In 
those days we had _ travelled 
less than eight hundred miles, 
and than six miles an 
hour, including stops. I must 
say that this experience some- 
what weakened my faith in the 
boasted enterprise of Russian 





less 


railway construction. How a 
line that cannot carry a few 
hundred passengers and_ their 


luggage without interminable 
deiays can be used to mobilize 
a hundred thousand = soldiers 
at short notice is difficult to 
comprehend, 
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CHAPTER V 


O Fonda’s Bush it is a good ten miles. I 
rode Sir William’s great horse, Warlock, 
who plunged and danced at the slap of my 
sword-seabbard on his flanks, and wellnigh 
shook me from my boots. ; 

The broad flat hay-wagon, well bedded 
and deep in rye straw, was filled with the company on 
fishing bent — Peter and Esk already disputing over 
their lines, red quills, and bob-floats; Silver Heels, in 
flowered cotton damask and hair rolled up under a 
small hat of straw, always observing me with lowered, 
uncertain eyes; Mr. Duncan, in fustian coat and leg- 
gings, counting out fish-hooks; Sir William, in yellow 
and brown buckskin and scarlet - flowered waistcoat, 
singing lustily: 

** A-Maying ! 
A-Mayins! 

Oh, the blackthorn and the broom 

And the primrose are in bloom!” 

Behind the wagon, with punch-jugs swinging on his 
saddle-bags, like John Gilpin, rode young Bareshanks 
the Scot, while upon either side two mounted soldiers 
trotted, rifles slung and hangers sheathed. 

Thus we set out for Fonda’s Bush, which is a vast 
woods, cut into a hundred arabesques by the Kenny- 
etto—a stream well named, for in the Indian language 
it means “ Snake-with-its-tail-in-its-mouth,” and, al- 
though it flows for forty miles, the source of it is 
scarce half a mile from the mouth, where it empties 
into the great Vlei near to Sir William’s hunting-lodge. 

In the wagon Sir William turned to the windows 
and waved his hat at Mistress Molly, who stood behind 
the nursery curtains and kissed her fingers to him. 
And as the wagon with its escort rolled off with slow 
wheels creaking, Mr. Duncan struck up: 


* Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide; 
Who uses games, may often prove 
A loser; but who falls in love, 

Is fettered in fond Cupid’s snare— 
My angle breeds me no such care.” 


And Sir William and Mr. Dunean ended the song: 


“The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon Him here, 
Blest Fishers were—" 


The shrill voices of Esk and Peter joined in, then 
were hushed as Silver Heels’s dainty song grew from 
the silence like a fresh breeze: 

“The Courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried, 
The City fall of wantonness, 
And both be full of Pride: 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me!" 


So singing on their rye-straw couches, the swaying 
wagon bore them over the hilly road, now up, now 
rattling down hill among the stones to ford some ice- 
clear brook, and away again across the rolling coun- 
try, followed by Gillie Bareshanks, stone bottles flop- 
ping, and the trotting soldiers holding their three- 
cornered hats on with one hand, bridle-rein in t’other. 

I galloped ahead, pistol poised, frowning at wood- 
lands where I pretended to myself danger might hide, 
examining all wayfarers with impartial severity; and 
I doubt not that, seeing me in full uniform and armed, 
my countenance filled them with misgivings; indeed, 
some called out to know if the news from Boston was 
bad, if the Indians meant mischief hereabouts, or if the 
highwayman Jack Mount was abroad. 

* Plague on your pistols!” shouted Sir William, as 
T waited at a ford for the wagon. “Gad! Michael, 
vour desperate deportment is scaring my tenants along 
the way! Smile as you gallop, in Heaven’s name! 
else they'll take you for Jack Mount himself!” 

Somewhat mortified by Sir William’s roar of laugh- 
ter, I trotted on in silence, returning my pistol to its 
holster, and buckling the flap. 

We now entered the slashings of the forest which is 
called Fonda’s Bush—* bush” meaning land not yet 
cleared of woods. The sweet, moist shadow of the for- 
est cooled me; I made Warlock stop, for I love to 
listen and linger in a woodland’s quiet. Here the field 
birds which had sung everywhere by the road-side were 
silent, as they always are on the borders of deep forests. 

But the solitude of forest depths is no solitude 
to those who know when and where to watch and lis- 
ten. Faint sounds come to savant ears—the velvet rus- 
tle of a snake brushing its belly over soft mosses: the 
padded patter of the fox-hare; the husky quhit! quhit! 
of that ashy partridge whose eve is surmounted by a 
scarlet patch, and whose flesh is bitter as hemlock. 
Solitude! Nay, for the quick furry creatures that 
haunt waterways live here. slipping among bowlders, 
creeping through crevices: here a mink with eyes like 
jet beads: here a whiskered otter peering from a cleft: 


now a musk-rat squatting to wash his face; now a red 
martin thrashing about in the thick tree-top like a 
mammoth squirrel at frolic. 

If this be solitude, with the stream softly talking in 


that silly babble which is language too; if this be 
solitude, with the shy deer staring and the tiny wood- 
mouse in the windfall scraping busily—if this be soli- 
tude, then imprison me here, and not in the cities, 
where solitude is in men’s hearts! 

The road we travelled presently came to an abrupt 
end on the banks of the Kennyetto: and here, in a 
sunny clearing which was a sugar-bush lately in use, 
the wagon and its passengers halted, and I dismounted, 
flinging my bridle to one of the soldiers. 

“ Souse the stone jugs in the stream!” called out Sir 
William to young Bareshanks, who came bumping up 
with his bottles a-knocking and his hat crammed on 
his ears. 

Peter and Esk wriggled out of the straw, fighting 
over a red and blue bob-float, and fell with a thump 
upon the moss, locked «in conflict. Whereupon Sir 
William fetched them a clip with his ivory cane across 
their buttocks, which brought them up _ snivelling, 
but reconciled. 

Meanwhile Mr. Duncan had gone to the bank of the 
stream with six sharp pegs, all numbered; and pres- 
cntly Sir William joined him, where they consulted 
seriously concerning the proper ground, and _ took 
snuff and hummed and hawed with much wagging of 
heads and many eye-squints at the sky and water. 

At last, the question being settled, Mr. Duncan set 
the six pegs ten yards apart and pushed them noise- 
lessly down into the bank, while Sir William removed 
his hat and placed in the crown six bits of birch bark 
with numbers written on each. 

“ Now, then. young wild-cats,” he said, frowning at 
Esk and Peter, “and you Felicity—you too, Mr. Dun- 
an, and Michael also—come and draw lots for pegs. 
Zounds! Peter! Ladies first, sir! Now, Felicity!” 

Silver Heels placed one hand over her eyes and 
groped in the hat until her fingers clutched a square 
of bark. Then she drew it out. 

“Number six!” she said, shyly. 

“Last peg to the left,” announced Sir William. 
“Who next? Draw, Mr. Duncan!” 

“Me! Me!” shouted Peter and Esk, charging at the 
hat and tearing their numbers from it. 

Then Mr. Duncan drew, and then I drew number 
five. 

“Get ready!” commanded Sir William, fumbling 
with his fish-rod. ‘ Michael, take care of Felicity!” 

Now the rules for a peg-down fishing match are few 
and simple. Each contestant must fish from the po- 
sition which his peg indieates, and he must not leave 
his peg to fish elsewhere until the match is ended. 
Furthermore, he must fish courteously and with due re- 
gard for his neighbor’s rights, employing no unfair 
means to attract fish to his own bait or to drive them 
from his neighbor’s. The contestant securing the lar- 
gest number of fish is the winner; he who bags the 
largest single fish is adjudged worthy of a second 
prize; he who secures the choicest individual fish re- 
ceives a crown of young oak-leaves. 

At the words “ Take your stations!” we treoped to 
our pegs. Silver Heels was on the extreme left, I 
next, then Sir William, then Mr. Duncan, then Peter, 
and, last of all, Esk. 

“Fish!” cried Sir William, and swung his rod from 
the wrist, sending a green and gray and scarlet fea- 
ther-fly out into the water. 

Silver Heels held her hook out to me and I garnish- 
ed it with a bit of eel-skin and red flannel. My own 
line 1 baited with angle-worm, and together we cast 
out into the slow, deep current. 

Farther along I heard Esk and Peter cast out with 
some heedless splashing, which was the occasion of 
mutual recrimination until Sir William silenced 
them. 

Yet almost immediately fat Peter caught a fish, 
which is like all Indians. However, it was but a spiny 
sunfish, with blue and scarlet and yellow gills. Still, 
it made Peter’s score one. : 

“Does that count?” asked Silver Heels, turning up 
her nose. “See! Peter hath another one—a sunfish 
too! Pooh! Anybody can catch sunfish.” 

* Better catch ‘em, then,” said Sir William, laughing, 
and drawing his fly over the water to recover it for 
another cast. 

Slash!—and Peter had a third sunfish; and in an- 
other moment Esk jerked a fourth from the water, se- 
cured his prize with a scowl at Peter, and hurriedly 
rebaited. muttering and breathing thickly. 

Then Mr. Dunean’s vellow float bobbed under, once, 
twice. then bobbed so fast that the water dimpled all 
around, and the little rings, spreading, succeeded each 
other so quickly that the wavelets covered the yellow 
iloat. 

“A barbel-pout.” quoth Mr. Dunean, coolly, and sure 
enough up came the bluish-black fish and flapped and 
squeaked. now on its white belly, now on its back, 
grinning with its gummy whiskered maw agape and its 
three dagger fins ready ‘to stab and poison him who 
rashly grasped ‘it. 

“ Silver Heels,” said I, politely, “you are having a 
nibble.” 

“Oh, so I am!” she cried, and drew a lovely blue and 
silver frost-fish to the surface. only to lose it by over- 
haste, and ery out in her vexation. 
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I explained to her how to strike the hook be‘ore 
pulling in, and she thanked me very modestly. There 
was a new and humble tone in her voice, delicate and 
grateful flattery to me, due, as I knew perfectly well, 


to my uniform. Nor did the tribute savor of any 
after-sting of jealousy or resentment for my new 


honors. 

She recognized that I had climbed high in a single 
day, leaving the rounds of childhood behind forever ; 
and she knew, too, which I did not, that she also was 
climbing the ladder very swiftly, a little behind me 
now, vet confident, and meaning to rejoin and pass me 
ere I dreamed of such a thing. 

About this time Sir William hooked and landed a 
great pink and white Mohawk chub, which had risen 
silently from a black pool and had sucked in his fea- 
ther-fly. 

“Tush!” said Sir William. ‘ T1l not count that!” 
And with a slap and a snip he unhooked the fish, 
which at once slowly sank back into the black channel. 
Whereupon Sir William smoothed out his fly. and took 
snuff, singing merrily: 

e 
“ A-Maying! 
A-Maying !” 


“You bade us make no noise, sir,” spoke up Esk, re- 
proachfully. 

“So I did, lad! SoIdid! But not with thy mouth. 
Shout all day, and never a trout budges. Stamp thy 
feet—aye, brush but a stone in passing—and it’s fare- 
well, master troutling! Ho! What was that?” 

A spattering and splashing arose from Peter’s peg, 
and all turned to see the fat little Mohawk dragging 
a. trout from the water and up the bank, where he fell 
upon the bouncing fish, whooping like the savage he 
was. 

“ Clearly,” mused Sir William, “ my eye has lost its 
cunning, and my arm its strength. So passes the gen- 
eration that was born with me! Heigh-ho! — Well 
done, Peter boy!” 

Silver Heels was doomed to ill fortune. She lost a 
second frost-fish, and was ready to weep. So I laid 
my rod on the bank, leaving the bait hooked in the 
water, and went over to her, for she seemed discour- 
aged, having broken her hook and quill. 

“Ken-dubbs!” shouted Peter, from the other end 
of the line. “ You can’t do that, Michael! I’m ahead 
of you all, and it is not fair!” 

“Mind your business,” said I, sitting down beside 
Silver Heels; and truly enough he did, for, before I 
was seated, Peter jumped up, struggling with a fat 
white perch, which he landed, yelling and dancing in 
his vanity. 

“Never you mind, Silver Heels,” said I, tying a 
plated hook on her line, and covering it with a long 
silvery strip of skin and pin-feathers from a pullet’s 
neck. ‘‘ Now do as I say; toss the bait down stream, 
so! Now draw it slowly till it spins like a top.” 

Ere I could end my instructions I saw the nose of 
1 great gold-green_pike close after her bait. 

“Slack!” I whispered. ‘“ He has it!” 

She held the rod still. There came a twitch, more 
twitches, but so gentle you would have vowed ’twas a 
tender-mouthed minnow lipping the line. 

“ He gorged it,” I muttered; “ strike hard!” 

“A log!” wailed Silver Heels, as she felt the rod 
stagger when the hook, deeply struck, imbedded barb 
and shank. 

But it was no log, for instantly the great fish shot 
into the air, and lay a-wallowing and thrashing in mid- 
stream. 

“A chain-pike!” cried Sir William, briskly. “ Do 
you net him, Michael, else Felicity will take a swim she 
has not bargained for!” 

I ran to Sir William, who thrust the net at me, and 
back again as fast as my legs could move to Silver 
Heels, who had dropped the rod, and now, sprawling on 
the moss, lay a-pulling at the line, which was cutting 
her tender fingers. . 

“No fair!’ bellowed fat Peter, jealously. “ Let her 
bag her own game as I do! Hi-yi! Another trout!” 

But spite of Peter’s clamor and Esk’s injured howls, 
I netted the floundering pike and flung it among the 
bushes, where young Bareshanks gaffed it and held it 
aloft. 

There it hung, all spray and green and gold, marked 
with the devil’s-chain pattern, and its wolf-jaws gap- 
ing lined with teeth. 

“Oh, Michael.” quavered Silver Heels, staring at 
her captive. She moved a little nearer to the fish, 
plucking up her skirts with her fingers, and bending 
forward, alarmed, amazed, at the fierce, dripping 
creature. 

“Ugh! There’s blood on it!” she whispered, taking 
fast hold of my arm. 

“Is it not a noble prize?” I urged, eagerly. But 
she shook her head and turned away, holding me tight- 
ly by the sleeve. 

“Are you not proud?” I persisted, irritably. “It is 
the biggest fish any have yet caught. You will gain 
second prize, silly!’ What’s the matter with you, any- 
how?” I added, in a temper. 

“T can’t help it,” she said, tremulously: “T’m not a 
man, and it frightens me to kill. I shall fish no more. 
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Ugh!—the blood !—and how it quivered when the gillie 
gaffed it! I could ery my eyes out for the life I took 
so lightly!” 

I was disgusted, and hurt, too, for I had thought to 
please her. I drew my sleeve from her fingers, but 
she only stood there like a simpleton harping on one 
string: 

“Oh, the brave fish! 
hurt it!—I saw blood on it, Michael.’ 

“Ninny,” said I, “there is blood on your fingers, 
too, where the line cut. and you’ve wiped it on my 
sleeve!” 

She looked at her bleeding fingers in a silly, startled 
fashion, then held them out to me so pitifully that I 
could do no less than wipe them clean and bind them 
in my handkerchief, though it was my best, and flow- 
ered and laced at that. 

‘T don’t care,” she said, 
“you told me that when 
you shot wild things it sad- 


Oh, the poor brave fish! I 


a-pouting at the water; 
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Fat Peter had fallen asleep; Esk, nipped by a cray- 
fish, waddled to the wagon, and rolling himself into 
a ball like a raccoon, joined Peter in dreams of sur- 
feit. 

In a distant glade the soldiers and young Bare- 
shanks played at cards; the horses, tethered near, 
snorted in their feed-bags, and whisked their tails at 
the gnats and forest flies. 

A hush fell upon the woods, stiller for the gossip 
of the stream. Ringed pigeons in the trees overhead 
made low. melodious love; far in the forest dusk the 
hermit-bird sang, but so faint, so distant, that the 
whisper of leaves stirring effaced the hymn of the 
gray recluse. 

“T had not thought that you were so nearly a man 
to be appointed cornet of horse,” said Silver Heels, dig- 
ging into the moss with her knife. 


“And you,” said I, magnanimously, “are almost a 





dened you, too.” 

Could I but keep from 
the woods—but I cannot. 
And it were vainer to argue 
with a hound on a runway, 
or with the west wind in 
October, than with me. 

I went to my rod, which 
I saw nodding its tip in the 
water, and found an eel 
fast to the bait, yet not 
hooked, so summoned Bare- 
shanks to rid me of the 
snaky thing and_ strolled 
sulkily over to Sir Wil- 
liam. 

The Baronet had enticed 
and prettily netted a 
plump lake - salmon, by far 
the choicest fish taken; so, 
the match being ended, and 
luncheon served under the 
pines, Silver Heels plaited 
a wreath of red oak, and 
crowned Sir William for 
his third prize. 

Peter, with 
string of fish, some two 
dozen brace in all, and 
mostly trout at that, clam- 
ored for the first prize, 
which was a Barlow knife 
like the one Silver Heeis 
had gained in the foot-race 
a year ago; and he clutch- 
ed his prize and. straight- 
way fell a-hacking the 
wagon till Sir William col- 
lared him. 

Silver Heels received the 
other reward, a gold gui- 
nea; and she placed it in 
her bosom, and kissed Sir 
William heartiiy. 


his motley 


“ Faith!” said the Baro- 
net, “you had best kiss 
your cousin yonder who 


saved you from a bath in 
the brook with your pike!” 

Silver Heels came up to 
me, laying both hands on 
my shoulders, and held up 
her lips. I kissed her ma- 
liciously and praised her 
‘skill, vowing that she was 
a very Huron for slaughter, 
which boorish jest set her 
face a sorrowful red. 

Meanwhile young Bare- 
shanks had laid a clean 
cloth upon the moss, and 
there was pot-pie and roast 
capon, and a dish of apples 
and gingerbread. Ale, too, 
and punch chilled in the 
brook, and small - beer for 
the children, with a few 
drops of wine to drink Sir 
William’s health. 

With a cup of ale in one 
hand and a slice of cold 
capon on a_trencher of 
bread, I munched and drank 








and rallied Silver Heels be- 
cause of her pity for the 
pike; but she did not like 
it, yet ventured no retort, 
such as was formerly her 
custom. Presently Sir Wil- 
liam, having done scant justice to pot-pie and ale, 
called for his rod and flies, and he and Mr. Duncan 
lighted their pipes and strolled off along the stream 
to lure those small plump salmon which abound in 
the Kennyetto’s swiftest reaches. 

Peter lay on the moss, a-stuffing himself Indian fash- 
ion until it hurt him to eat more, and he howled and 
licked his gingercake, lamenting because he could not 
contain it. So I grasped his heels and dragged him to 
the wagon, tossing him up in the straw to lie like a 
sucking pig and squeal his fill. 

Bareshanks and the soldiers now fell upon the feast, 
and Silver Heels and I withdrew to play at stick-knife 
and watch Esk that he tumbled not into the water 
while turning flat rocks for crayfish. 

Seated there on the deep moss at stick-knife with the 
cold song of the stream in our ears, we conducted po- 
litely as became our quality, I asking pardon for 
plaguing her concerning the pike, she granting par- 
don and praising my skill in taking such a monster 
fish. 

That glow of amiability which suffuses man when he 
has fed warmed me into a most friendly state of mind, 
and I permitted Silver Heels to win at stick-knife, and 
I drew the peg without protest. 


Michael netted the floundering Pike 


woman.” But I said it from‘courtesy, not because I 
believed it. iy 

“ Yes,” she replied, indifferently ; ‘“‘ maids may wed at 
sixteen years.” “i 

“Wed!” I repeated, laughing outright. 

“ Aye. Mother was a bride at sixteen.” 

I was silent in my effort to digest such an absurd 
idea. Silver Heels marry in another year! I looked 
at the frail yet full arm, half-bared, the slender neck, 
the round, clear hazel eyes, the faintly smiling mouth, 
which was the mouth of a child. Silver Heels wed? 
The idea was grotesque. It was also displeasing. 

Not to rebuff her with scorn, I said: “ Indeed, you 
are quite a woman. Perhaps in a year you will be 
one! Who knows?—for a year is such a long, long 
time, Silver Heels.” 

“Tt is a very long time,” she admitted. 

“ And to love, one must be quite old,” said I. 

“Yes, that is true,” she conceded, reluctantly: “ but 
not always.” 

After a silence she said, “ Michael, I have a secret.” 

The mere idea that Silver Heels possessed a seeret 
which she had not at once revealed to me produced, a 
complicated sensation in my breast. I was conscious 
of a sudden and wholly involuntary respect for Silver 
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Heels, a hearty resentment, and a gnawing curiosity to 
learn the secret. 

“Will you promise never, never to tell?” she asked, 
raising her eager eyes to me. 

Again resentment and hurt pride stung me, but 
curiosity prevailed, and I promised, with pretended in 
difference to soothe my weak loss of self-respect. 

* Well, then,” she said, lowering her voice, * I 
sure that Mr. Butler is in love with me.” 

* Mr. Butler!” I cried out, in angry derision. ‘* Why, 
he’s an old man! Why, he’s nearly thirty!” 

Angry incredulity choked me, and I sat scowling at 
Silver Heels and striving to reconcile her serious mien 
with such a tomfool speech. 

“If you shout my secret aloud,” she said, “I shall 
tell you no more, Micky.” 

Again, troubled and astonished at her sincerity, | 
expressed my disbelief in a growl. . 

* How long has this gone 
on?” I said, my face coid 
and twitching with rage. 

“These three months,” 
said Silver Heels, without 
embarrassment. 

* And — and 
told me!” 

She — shook 
frankly. 

* No; you were but a lad, 
and you could not under- 
stand such things.” 

For a moment I felt so 
small that I could have 
yelled aloud my _ vexation. 
What! I too young to be 
told the secrets of this 
chit of a child with her 
ridiculous airs and preten- 
sions! 

* But now that you are 
become a man,’ she contin- 





am 


you never 


her head 


ued, serenely, “I thought 
to tell you of this, because 
it tries my patience, yet 
pleases me, too, some- 
times.” 

Boiling with fury and 
humiliation, I gave her a 
piece of my mind. I said 
that Mr. Butler was a 


sneak, a bully, and an old 
fool in his dotage to make 
love to a baby. I told her 
it did sicken me to hear 
of it; that there was no 
truth in it but vain ima- 
ginings, and that she had 
best confess to Sir William 
how this gentleman school- 
teacher did teach her his 
knowledge withal! 
“The beast!” I 
“That he should 


snarled. 
come 


a-suing you without a 
word to Sir William! Do 
gentlemen conduct in such 
a manner towards gentle 
women? Now hear me! 


Do you swear to me upon 
your oath and honor never 
to stay again after school, 
never to listen to another 
word from this sneaking 
fellow until you are six- 
teen, never to receive his 
addresses until Sir Wil- 
liam speaks to you of him? 
Swear it! Or I will go 
straight to Mr. Butler and 
strike him in the face!” 


“Micky, what are you 
saying? Sir William 
knows all this.” 


Taken aback, I dropped 
her hands, but in a mo- 
ment seized them again. 

“ Swear!” I repeated, 





crushing her hands. “I 
don’t care what Sir Wil- 
i J -Swear it!” 

“IT swear,” she © said, 








faintly. “ You are hurting 
my fingers!” 

She drew her hands 
from mine. Where _ the 


fishing-line had cut, a sin 
gle drop of blood had been 
squeezed out again. 

“First you bind my 
hand, then you tear it,” she said, without resentment. 
“It is like all men—to hurt, to heal, then wound 
again.” 

“Well,” said I, “we can’t marry, can we, Silver 
Heels?” 

“ Why, no,” she said, simply; “there are all those 
things you lack.” 

“ And all those things which you lack,” said I, sharp- 
ly. ‘“ Now, Marie Livingston—” 

“ She is older than I!” cried Silver Heels. 

“ And those things I lack come with years!” I re- 
torted. 

“ That is true,” she answered; “ you are suitable for 
me excepting your years, which include all you ought 
to be.” 

“Suppose you wait for me?” [ proposed. “If I wed 
not Marie Livingston, I will wed you, Silver Heels.” 

I meant to be generous, but she grew very angry and 
vowed she would rather wed young Bareshanks. 

“T don’t care a fig,” said I; “I only meant you to be 
suitably wed one day, and was even willing to do so 
myself to save you from Captain Butler. Anyway I'll 
kill him next year, so I don’t care whether you 
marry me or not.’ 

“A sorry match, pardieu!” she snapped, and fell 
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a-laughing. “ Michael, T will warn you now that I mean 


g. 
to wed a gentleman of rank and wealth, and wear jew- 
els which will blind you! And I shall wed a gallant 
gentleman of years, Michael, and scarred with battles 
-—not so as to disfigure a pleasing countenance, but un- 
cer his clothes where none can see—and IT shall be ‘ my 
lady!’—mark me! Michael, and shall be well patched 
and powdered as befits my rank! I shall strive to be 
very kind to you, Michael.” 

Her cheeks were atlame, her eyes daring and bright. 
She picked up her skirt and mocked me in a curtsy, 
then marched off, nose in the wind, to join Sir William 
and Mr. Duncan, who were returning along the bank 
with a few brace of fish. 

The sun had dropped low behind the trees ere we 
were prepared to depart. Bareshanks brought around 
my horse, and I mounted without difficulty this time. 

As the wagon moved off Mr. Duncan started a hymn 
of Watts, which all joined, the soldiers and young 
Jareshanks also singing lustily, it being permitted 
for servants to aid in holy song. 

So among the woods and out into the still country, 
with the sun a red ball sinking through saffron mist 
and the new moon aslant and dim overhead. 

As I rode, the whippoorwill called after me from the 
darkening woods: the crickets began from every tuft, 
and far away I heard the solitary hermit at vespers in 
the still pines. 

As we passed through the village, the good people 
turned to smile and to doff their hats to Sir William, 
thinking not less of him for riding with his flock in the 
straw-lined wagon, and on they went; I pulling rein 
at the blacksmith’s, as Warlock had cast a shoe on the 
stony way below. 

While the smith was at his forge I dismounted and 
stood in the fire-glow, stroking War!ock’s velvet nose, 
and watching the fiery flakes talling from the beaten 
metal. 

And as I stood, musing now on Silver Heels, now on 
Mr. Butler, came one a-swaggering by the shop, and 
bawling loudly a most foolish lilt. 

Perceiving me in full uniform, the songster halted 
and saluted so cheerfully that I rendered his salute 
with a smile. He was drunk but polite; a great fel- 
low, six feet two at leasi, all buckskin and swagger 
and raccoon cap, with tail bobbing to his neck, a true 
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coureur des bois, which is the term for those roaming 
free-rifles whose business and conduct will not always 
bear investigation, and who live by their wits as well 
as by their rifles. 

““A fine horse, captain,” quoth he, with good-natured 
drunken freedom, which is not possible for gentlemen 
to either ignore or resent. “ A fine horse, sir, and, by 
your leave, worthy of his master!” And he stood 
swaying there heel and toe, with such a jolly laugh 
that I laughed too, and asked what was the news from 
Canada. 

“Canada!” he roared, in his voice of a giant. ‘I’ve 
not sniffed priest or Jesuit these six months! Do you 
take me for a Frenchy, captain?” 

At that moment another man, who had been pushing 
his nose against the window of a bake-shop, crossed the 
street and joined the giant in buckskin, saluting me 
carelessly as he came up. 

He was short and meagre and weasel-eyed, sharp- 
muzzled, and dingy as a summer fox. He was also 
drunk, yet his mouth was honest; and I judge not from 
such things, nor yet by the eye, but by men’s lips 
and how they rest one upon the other, and how they 
laugh. 

Waiting there for my horse, I paced up and down 
the doorway, sometimes glancing at the motley pair 
in their fringed buckskins, who were fondly embra- 
cing one another, sometimes watching the towns-people 
passing before the lighted windows. There were sol- 
diers strolling, two by two, lingering at bake-shops 
to sniff the ovens; there were traders, come to town to 
solicit permits from Sir William for the Canadas. At 
times the tall, blanketed form of a Mohawk passed like 
a spectre with the red forge light running along his 
rifle barrel. followed by his squaw, loaded with bags 
of flour, or a haunch of salted beef, or a bale of pelts, 
crackling on her back. 

My pair of buckskin birds, loitering before the tav- 
ern, had been observed and mistaken for French trap- 
pers by haif.a dozen soldiers of the Royal Americans, 
who were squatting in a row on the tavern porch, and 
a volley of chaff was fired at short range: 

*“Mossoo! Oh, Mossoo! JI say. Mossoo! How’s 
Mrs. Parleyvoo and the little Parleyvoos?) What’s the 
price of cat-stew in Canada? Take that cat-tail off 
your cap, Mossoo!” 


The big ranger gave them a drunken stare, then 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“Why, it’s some of those lobster-backs. Hello! 
old redbellies!| They’re going to give another tea-party 
in Boston, I hear. Didn’t they invite you?” 

“Come across the street and we'll give you a tea- 
party, you damned Yankee!” cried the soldiers, un- 
buckling their leather belts and swinging them. 

**Come over here and we'll drum the rogue’s march 
on you!” shouted the little ranger, planting his bow- 
legs wide apart and drawing the ramrod from his long 
rifle. 

A watchman with rattle, pike, and lanthorn came 
hobbling up, threatening to sound his call. A group 
of towns-people gathered behind him, protesting against 
the disturbance. 

But the two rangers flourished their ramrods and 
taunted the soldiers with inquiries which I did not un- 
derstand at the time, such as: “ How’s Bully Tryon 
and his blood-pudding?” “I learn that Tommy Gage 
has the gout; too much Port-Bill; he needs bleeding, 
does Tommy Gage!” 

Then the big ranger, addressing soldiers, watchman, 
and towns-people as ‘ bloody-backs,” “ cow-rumps,” 
and “scratch-wigs,” advised them all to pickle their 
heads and sell them in Albany, where cabbage was 
much esteemed among the Dutchmen. 

“*Come up to the barracks and we'll show you what 
pickling is,” shouted the soldiers, wrathfully. 

“Come out in the woods and I’ll show you some- 
thing to beat pickled pig!” replied the little ranger, 
cheerfully. 

Behind me I heard the trample of hoofs; the smith 
was backing Warlock out into the street. I paid him: 
he held my stirrup, and I mounted, walking my horse 
out between the soldiers, the people, and the two 
rangers. j 

“Come, boys,” said I, pleasantly; “this town is no 
place for brawls. Let it end here—do you understand? 
—or Sir William shall learn of it!” 

The soldiers had stepped forward to salute; the two 
rangers laughed scornfully, flung their rifles over their 
shoulders, and passed on into the darkness with noise- 
less, moccasined stride. I put Warlock to a gallop and 
set out for home. 

To be Continued. 





The Opera Season. By Gustav Kobbé 





PERA is viewed from various stand-points. 

Take, for instance, the society reporter. 

He has his own peculiar way of looking 

at the matter. According to his theory 

the works performed at the Metropolitan 

Opera House are either “light” or 

“dark” operas. By light he does not mean airy or 
trifling. Aesthetics have nothing to do with his ideas 
on the subject. With him light operas are those dur- 
ing which the lights in the auditorium remain turned 
up so that he can take notes of the people in the 
boxes and orchestra stalls and of their costumes. Dark 
operas are those during which the lights are turned 
down in order that attention may be concentrated upon 
the stage. Needless to say that the Wagner music- 
dramas are classed by the society reporter as “ dark ” 
operas. Wagner, churlish Teuton, had, little regard 
for “ black ciiffon over electric blue, ornaments of dia- 
monds,” or “ pale pink peau de soie encrusted with 
pearls.” From the society reporter’s point of view 
what a failure Wagner is! But the box- office tells 
quite another story. For Wagner has formed the 
backbone of this season as of many previous seasons. 

There were eighty-two performances of opera at the 
Metropolitan this season, and of these thirty-four were 
devoted to Wagner—nearly thrice as many as to the 
composer next in popularity. This was Gounod, with 
twelve performances. Eight were devoted to Verdi 
and Puccini, five to Meyerbeer, three to Reyer and 
Massenet, two to Mozart, Boito, and Donizetti, and one 
to Beethoven, Leoncavallo, and Bizet. 

In the representations of single works, Wagner also 
led with eight performances for “ Lohengrin.” Gou- 
nod’s “Faust,” with seven, was, however, a close sec- 
end, Gounod must have dipped his pen into the elixir 
of life while composing this score, for he succeeded 
in setting the immortal story to immortal music. As 
regards the repetitions of other operas, “ La Bohéme,” 
Roméo et Juliette,’ “ Tannhiiuser,” and “ Die 
Walkiire” each had five; “ Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “ Aida.’ and “ Les Hugue- 
nots ” four; “ Le Cid,” * Tosea,” “ Gitterdiimmerung,” 

Salammbo,” and * Die Meistersinger ” three; “ Mefis- 
totele.” “ Der fliegende Holliinder,’ ‘“* Don Giovanni,” 
“Das Rheingold,” * Siegfried,” “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and “ Rigoletto” two; while “ Fidelio,” “ TI 
Trovatore,” “ Carmen,” “ L’Africaine,” “I Pagliacci,” 
and “ La Traviata” were each sung once. 

This is certainly a cosmopolitan record, and Maurice 
Grau must be credited with complete catholicity of 
taste in conducting his enterprise. In addition to the 
New York performances, the company appeared twen- 
ty-four times in San Francisco, and, including repre- 
sentations in other Western cities and fourteen oper- 
atic concerts, gave one hundred and ninety-two per- 
formances during the season. 

Two of the works heard at the Metropolitan this 
season, Reyer’s “ Salammbo” and Pueeini’s “ Tosea,” 
were absolute novelties; another, Puceini’s “ La 
Bohéme,” received its first adequate representation, 
and practicony was a novelty. The production of 
these works was a significant feature of the season. 
Fqually significant also was the appearance for the 
first time here of the French prima donna Mlle. 
Breval: while the reappearance of Jean de Reszke, 
with his voice, whéch it was feared, had failed, fully 
restored, was a noteworthy event. “ Jean ”’—that he 


is almost always thus familiarly spcken of attests 





his supreme popularity—had been off the stage for 
a season, returning to it in London during the spring 
season there. He had broken down in the midst of 
his first performance, and had abandoned his en- 
gagement. Madame Melba, who sang with him on that 
night, which to many seemed so fatal, had been so af- 
fected by the sudden loss of his voice that she burst 
into tears on the stage. 

Naturally, when the tenor came forward in “ Lo- 
hengrin,” at the Metropolitan Opera House, in January, 
the event was regarded as a most critical one in his 
career, and the audience almost held its breath as 
the swan-boat drew up to the bank of the Scheldt. 
Kut as “Leb Wohl Mein Schwan” floated out over 
the foot-lights pure, sweet, and tender as ever, and the 
knightly figure filled out the picture with its accus- 
tomed grace, an audible sigh of relief went up from 
many lips. By the time the curtain had descended 
the house was in a perfect uproar of enthusiasm—Jean 
was himself again. 

Except for a brief attack of grip he was in glorious 
voice throughout the season, and gave forth without 
stint the best that was in him. His high spirits and 
splendid vitality were shown in the revival of young 
Siegfried in “ Siegfried,” the role which, after his first 
performance in it some seasons ago, it was said he 
would drop from his repertory, as the strain of it 
was too great. But it proved to be his finest perform- 
ance of the whgle season, and this réle was sung and 
acted with all the requisite youthful buoyancy and 
fervor and with undiminished artistic power by a 
singer who is nearly fifty years old and has been on 
the stage nearly thirty. Also, is it not extraordinary, 
when one considers it, that the greatest tenor of his 
day made his début as a barytone (singing Alfonso in 
“ Favorita’’) and had a large barytone repertory, in- 
cluding Don Giovanni and Valentine in “ Faust,” be- 
fore he recognized that his voice could be developed 
into a tenor? 

Some one who heard M. de Reszke sing Valentine, 
at the Italiens in Paris, when that theatre was under 
Maurel’s management, told me that he was not an es- 
pecially fine Valentine either, and had complained to 
him after the performance of the great fatigue he suf- 
fered after each appearance in opera. It was this 
strain which first led him to the conclusion that his 
voice was not really barytone, but tenor. At all events, 
it was after he became a tenor that he became “ Jean.” 

Mile. Breval—a great artist; artist first and prima 
donna afterwards; face dark and Oriental; eyes large 
and expressive; her whole appearance aristocratic; a 
curious union of decisive energy and dreamy melan- 
choly in pose and feature—a combination very well 
expressed in Falguiére’s bust of her; altogether one 
of the most interesting women Mr. Grau has ever 
brought over here. She has that subtle something we 
call temperament, which in a stage artist creates the 
same effect “atmosphere ” does in a story. It means 
intuitive appreciation of the character, quick grasp of 
its deeper significance, the surest and most direct 
methods of expressing it. It seems impossible to say 
too often that Mlle. Breval is beautiful and that she 
is an artist. In their simple purity of outline, dig- 
nity, and suggestion of grandeur her impersonations 
may be called sculpturesque. But she is the reverse 
of cold. She knows the value of repose and of latent 
power in her art, but she also knows how to convey to 
the audience a sense of reserve force, and this prevents 


her grand dramatic moments—like Chiméne’s desper- 
ate outery in “Le Cid ”—from coming too much as 
surprises. 

Mile. Breval is of musical stock. Her grandfather 
was a famous ‘cellist for twenty-five years at the 
Grand Opéra, where she herself is engaged. She is the 
Briinnhilde of that house; and superb she must be 
in the réle, which is so suited to her stately, yet 
alert, beauty, and must appeal so strongly to her 
dramatic instinct. 

During the first performance of Reyer’s “Sa- 
lammbo,” in which this prima donna sang the title 
role, she remarked to some one who was chatting with 
her behind the scenes during one of the intermissions, 
“ We are all trying to sing up to Mr. Grau’s scenery.” 
Except for the lavish setting of Mozart’s “ Magic 
Flute ” last season, “ Salammbo ” is the most gorgeous 
production ever seen at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
What is more to the point, the stage-setting was in 
every way artistic. .Homer Emens, who painted the 
scenery, managed to combine the spectacular with 
the truly picturesque. Impressive as was the last 
scene, with its great stairway apparently reaching up 
the first fly gallery, it does not linger in the memory 
like the scene on the palace terrace overlooking the 
yellow roofs of Carthage and the temple of Moloch 
with its glowing dome. That scene appealed to the 
feelings as well as to the eye, especially when night 
descended and the moon rose over the city, while Sa- 
lammbo (a role to which Mlle. Breval’s Oriental beauty 
lent itself so naturally) in her rich attire departed 
for the mercenaries’ camp to lure the sacred veil of 
Tanit from Matho. The moonlight; the figure of Sa- 
lammbo, heavy with the dreamy languor of the East, 
yet mobile with its passion; the eyes in which smoul- 
dered fires of a love yet unrevealed—did any one 
doubt the success of her mission? 

But was M. Reyer’s mission a success? The truth 
is he does not seem to have had any mission in “ Sa- 
lammbo” save to create opportunity for spectacular 
and scenic effects. Musicians, especially the French, 
are in many ways indebted to M. Reyer. He was a 
strong champion of Wagner at a time when Wagner’s 
French champions were few. He has always stood 
for progress. But in the score of “ Salammbo,” this 
champion of others himself is timid. Barring a fine 
love-duet, at a point in the development of the story 
which would have inspired a Verdi or Meyerbeer to 
pen immortal measures, there is little more than well- 
made music — yes, just “ Kapellmeister Musik ” — in 
the score. They like “ Salammbo” in Paris, possibly 
for Breval; but they also like “Le Cid” there, and 
even with Jean, Breval, “ Edouard,” Plancon, and 
Melba all in one cast, there was no “ go” to that work 
here. When Paris gets its Wagner as regularly as we 
do, how tame its “Cids” and ‘“ Salammbos” will 
seem! By-the-way, the engagement of singers with a 
view to the production of “Salammbo” possibly ac- 
ccunts for the appearance in the company of some of 
those queer persons who “also sang” in the course of 
the season. Those bleating voix blanches—how de- 
testable they are! 

Puccini’s “La Bohéme” and “Tosca” (not “La 
Tosca,” please, that is the play) proved novelties of a 
different sort from “Salammbo.” Their mounting 
was just as artistic in its way, and there was music 
to justify it. Puccini’s début as a composer was not 
as sensational as Mascagni’s with “ Cavalleria Rus- 













































ticana,” but he has lasted. Each new work 
has proved that he has the feu sacré; and 
he has the gift of melody and musical char- 
acterization. His scores are plastic—the mu- 
sic follows the story through its varying 
episodes. “La Bohéme,” like Murger’s book 
on which it is founded, is a delightful blend- 
ing of comedy and tragedy, and in each of 
these extremes the composer’s touch is equal- 
ly deft and sure. Certainly Puccini is at 
the head of the Neo-Italian school. What 
has it to show better than the impassioned 
duet between Mimi and Rodolphe, in the first 
act of “La Bohéme,” especially when it is 
sung as superbly as it was this season by 
Melba and Saleza? This tenor, by-the-way, 
has grown steadily in artistic stature ever 
since he was first heard here. With an ex- 
pressive face, a supple, graceful figure, fine 
artistic instinct, and a voice of beautiful 
quality, he has shown the deepest devotion 
to his art, and has become one of the great 
favorites of the New York public. He him- 
self has said that eventually he intends to 
develop into a Wagner singer, and if he con- 
tinues to be guided by the same high sense 
of art as hitherto, he will be a notable ad- 
dition to the list. 








“La Bohéme” brought forward a 
charming débutante in Fritzi Scheff. 
The young German singer (she is said 
to be still in her teens) is pretty, 
piquante, and petite. At the Opera 
House they call her “la prima donna 
bambina ”—the baby prima donna. 
She was a charming Musette, and her 
coquettish airs added greatly to the 
sprightliness of the crisp and witty 
music in the second act of “La 
Bohéme.” The baby prima donna is 
a most engaging Rhinedaughter. One 
does not usually associate chicness 
with Wagnerian réles, but chie Wog- 
linde is when Fritzi Scheff does the 
swimming and singing for her. “I 
wart to be a merman and with the 
mermaids swim”—when the “ baby 
prima donna” is one of them. 

But back to Puccini. In its con- 
trast of the light and airy with the 
tragic, “La Bohéme” reminds me of 
“Carmen,” and it should hold the 
stage alongside that work. Like 
* Carmen,” too, it will owe something 
of its abiding success to its libretto, 
which is full of life and action. Just 
before the death of Mimi there is a 
mock duel with tongs and fire-shovel, 
between Schaunard and Colline—a 
burlesque on the usual French affaire 
Vhonneur. Gilibert, who played 
Schaunard capitally, is enormously 
stout, and when he pretends to be 
stabbed by his adversary, he falls back 
into the arm of Rodolphe, while Mar- 
cel rushes for a glass of.water, and 
also fans him until he recovers. Then 
the opponents embrace and kiss in the 
most approved French fashion. The 
effect is irresistibly funny. Then 
comes the shadow—Mimi returning to 
her lover to die. Such are the con- 
trasts in the story of “La Bohéme,” 
which Puccini’s score unerringly re- 
flects. Puccini, who greatly admires 
his Mimi, is to write a new opera for 
her on “Mme. Butterfly.” Madame 


Melba, who was charmed with Belas- 
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Mme. Melba as ‘“‘ Juliette’’ 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink and M. Plancon 
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co’s play, called the composer’s attention 
to it. 

In “ Tosca” Puccini again shows his ap 
preciation of the value of contrasts. True, 
there is little comedy element in it, the li 
brettist following the strenuous trend of the 
drama. But there can be contrasts even in 
tragedy; and Puccini takes advantage of this 
At the end of the first act. while Scarpia 
is darkly planning the ruin of Floria Tosca 
and Wario, a church festival, with all its 
musical and scenie pomp, is in progress; 
and, again, peaceful chimes are ringing out 
on the morning of Mario’s execution. These 
scenes are built up most skilfully. Madame 
Ternina, whose reputation was won entirely 
in Wagnerian réles, created a veritable oper 
atic sensation with her Floria Tosca. In the 
great scene of the opera, when Floria, to 
save her lover’s life. resolves to sacrifice 
herself to Scarpia, Madame Ternina’s voice 
bore -the stress of a world of grief and pas 
sion. Her despairing accents * Signore, 
perche me ne rimunere cosi”’ (Heavenly Fa 
ther, why hast Thou forsaken me?)—formed 
the greater climax of a great scene. Thus 
sprang from the helmet of Briinnhilde a full- 
fledged Floria Tosca. After all, Wagner is 

















Fritzi Scheff 


not such a bad school of opera to 
study in. 

Several artists, favorites of past sea- 
sons, repeated their successes. Nordica 
—is there need to do more than mention 
her name’? The public knows what it 
stands for. The same is true of Sehu- 
mann-Heink. She is a great artist 
and a wonderful woman for a prima 
donna—the mother of eight children, 
a whole répertoire of them. The 
youngest was born in this country, and 
was named, appropriately, George 
Washington Schumann-Heink. When 
the other Schumann- Heink children 
whistle the “ Siegfried” motive, the 
youngest pipes “ Yankee Doodle.” It 
is Schumann-Heink who, the first time 
she appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House after the birth of her 
little George Washington, remarked, 
behind the scenes, that opera “ was dee 
exciting life.” These are her remarks 
in full: “ Opera ees dee exciting life. 
First you sing Wagner. Den you have 
a baby. Den you sing Wagner again. 
Den you have anudder baby. Oh yes, 
it ees dee exciting life!” Gadski, 
Suzanne Adams (too rarely heard), 
Margaret McIntyre, and the comely 
Louise Homer were other prima 
donnas in the troupe. Van Dyck, an 
artist who has not yet met with full 
appreciation here, had opportunity in 
the performance of the “ Ring of the 
Nibelung ” to repeat his fine persona- 
tion of Loge in “ Rhinegold ”—one of 
the most vivid characterizations on 
the operatic stage. That he is so well 
able to convey the subtle, cynical side 
of the part speaks volumes for Van 
Dyck’s versatility, for most of his 
roles are heroic. Van Dyck and Saleza 
had their families with them this sea- 
son, and kept house. The men were 
Herr Dippel, Signor Campanari, Ed- 
ouard de Reszke (the “Jean” of 
bassos), that fine artist David Bis- 
pham, and the prince of basses chan- 
tantes, M. Plancon. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TOPICS 


a 


world is sitting astride a 
raging fire underneath and 
no safety-valve. The safety limit has been 
passed. If the fires are not quickly drawn, 
an explosion which will blow out the top 
of the boiler is inevitable. At no time 
during the past quarter of a century have we been 
so close to a titanic struggle as we are to-day. Every 
foreign office in every great capital is on edge. No 
foreign minister knows what may happen. Not within 
the memory of the veterans of diplomacy have so many 
things combined to make diplomacy tremble. Fate, 
remorseless and malignant, seems determined to bap- 
tize the new century in blood, to offer up a sacrifice 
which shall make the centuries dead and forgotten 
insignificant—as insignificant as their achievements 
were petty compared with what the generation of to- 
day has wrought. 


Hk diplomatic 
boiler, with a 





ing, and peace or war is simply a question of 

psychology. There is no great policy involved, 
no great lust of conquest, no wrongs to be avenged. 
Peace or war—simply the mental attitude of a group 
of ministers. Peace—and a throne may be overturned. 
War—and an empire may be destroyed—or saved. 
Which shall it be? 


Rin: holds the peace of the world in her keep- 


Russia is a seething caldron of discontent, of 
treason, of anarchy. The conditions there now existing 
are much worse than the general public imagines. The 


newspapers during the last few weeks have told of 
riots and demonstrations: of Cossacks with drawn 
swords seattering the mob, of men cut down, of arrests, 
of Czar and ministers in mortal terror. These ac- 
counts convey but the faintest suggestion of the real 
state of affairs. The censorship is so rigid that no 
man may honestly tell ali that has happened, and 
it is doubtful if even the most intelligent and_ best 
informed newspaper correspondent in Russia knows 
all the ramifications of the conspiracy, or how deep- 
seated the discontent. Some of the men very close 
to the Czar do, and it is their knowledge which makes 
them afraid. The complete story is not known out- 
side of Russia. A little, only a little, is in the 
possession of various foreign offices. 

It has always been the favorite trick of govern- 
ments, especially an autocratic government, to dis- 


tract attention from home affairs by engaging in 
war. It is the Cwsarian operation of statecraft. As 


in surgery, so in politics—it is never resorted to ex- 
cept as the last desperate remedy. Not to attempt 
it is fatal; to attempt it may be equally fatal, with 
the fraction of a chance in its favor. Only the knife 
can give the answer. Unless there is soon a change 
for the better in Russia, there will be a revolution 
which ean only be crushed by the entire military 
strength of the empire. How much can the army be 
relied upon? No one knows. It is one thing to 
turn a regiment of Cossacks loose against a mob in 
the streets of St. Petersburg; it is quite another 
thing to attempt to place an entire nation under mar- 
tial law. A Cossack does not object to a little oe- 
casional bloodletting; he may not enjoy it so much 
if he has to shoot and sabre his own people. 

It is not to-day a question in Russia what the 
Czar and his ministers want to do, but what must 
be done. It is a question which temperament will an- 
swer. One minister will regard war as the remedy— 
war to arouse enthusiasm, to make the discontented 
forget their discontent, to distract attention from 
troubles at home, to fire that latent spirit of patriot- 
ism which somewhere lurks in the breast of every 
man, althongh it may be difficult to find. On the 
other side are the ministers who fear that to engage 
in a foreign war might be only to still further com- 
plicate existing difficulties, who dread that the call 
to arms uld be answered by a demand that griev- 
ances Which have become intolerable must be redressed. 
No one knows whether most is to be gained from 
peace or from war; everything depends on the mental 
attitude of a group of men who are wavering, and who 
think one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 


Sa. 


ONDITIONS in Russia are so bad, so desperately 
: bad, that no one need be surprised at whatever 

may happen. If the reader should open his 
newspaper some fine morning and learn that the Czar 
has sought safety in London or Paris, he need not 
wonder at the amazing news. The Czar will prob- 
ably not have to save his life by running away, yet 
it is within the verge of probability that there may 
be an uprising which will completely change the course 
of events, and that the only way by which the present 
occupant of the throne can retain it will be by guaran- 
teeing to his people a representative and constitution- 
ai form ot government. 

The uprisings during the last few weeks are differ- 
ent from any other which have preceded them, and are 
manifestations of men who, while earnestly seeking for 
reform, have no sympathy with Nihilism, although for 
the time being they have the support of the Nihilists. 
The Nihilist is simply a man turned into a beast, and 
with all of a beast’s lust for blood. He would kill 
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a Czar or a minister because his unbearable wrongs 
drive him to find a victim, and his ravening appetite 
can alone be satiated by blood. He forgets that al- 
though a Czar or a minister may be murdered, there 
is another Czar or another minister to take his place, 
and nothing has been gained by substituting one man 
for another. The leaders of the present movement— 
men like Prince Krapotkin and Count Tolstoi—are 
endeavoring to strike not at men but at the methods 
which make such men possible. They want freedom 
of thought as well as freedom of action. They want 
to break down autocratic government and substitute 
for it a representative system. They have seen how 
useless it is to expect a betterment of conditions so 
long as the system remains unchanged; they have 
been taught that a ruler, even so humane as Nicholas 
II., is powerless to affect reforms when they are op- 
posed by his ministers. 


@A. 


lation to the young men who go to the great 

universities of England or the great colleges of 
America. In Russia there is the army as the profes- 
sion for the well-born and the rich. A man must 
go into the army as part of his education, even if 
later he leaves the military for the diplomatic ser- 
vice. It is worth while mentioning that Prince Kra- 
potkin, who next to Herzen has done more for the 
cause of freedom in Russia than any other man, is 
a member of one of the oldest families in the em- 
pire, who, after receiving his education, was appoint- 
ed chamberlain to the Czarina, and that Tolstoi, the 
apostle of both civil and religious liberty, took part 
in the Crimean war. But the young men of the mid- 
dle class, who have neither the money nor the influence 
to secure their advancement in the army, or to hope 
for preferment at court, must acquire a_ university 
education if they are to escape from the ruck of 
desperate and degrading conditions. Law, medicine, 
and the church are the only doors of escape, so they go 
to the university, not as do men in America that they 
may acquire a broad education which will serve them 
in good stead whether they go back to the farm or 
engage in trade, but so as to get their degree which 
will enable them to escape unendurable surround- 
ings. 

They are poor, they are wretched, many of them 
insufficiently clad, many of them never escaping the 
actual pangs of hunger. The lesson they learn first, 
the lesson they never forget, is that to be happy men 
must be free—free to do and think and act as may 
seem to them best. Science, philosophy, history, only 
serve to make the moral more impressive. In Russia 
no man may come into the world or go out of it 
any more than he can leave his house or enter it 
without some spy making record of the fact. In 
the university the student is surrounded by spies, he 
is harassed by annoying and degrading restrictions, 
debating societies apd meetings are forbidden. This 
repression has its.natural effect. The yearning for 
liberty cannot be stifled. Despite the spies and the 
regulations secret meetings are held, in which the 
longing for freedom is voiced, and through mysterious 
agencies the propaganda is kept up. Literature ta- 
booed by the authorities is smuggled into the hands 
of the students, pamphlets glorifying assassination 
and urging the overthrow of the government as the 
only means of redress are passed from hand to hand, 
until at last the mind of the student—an immature 
and unphilosophical mind—becomes so excited that 
some trifling incident causes him to break out in the 
frenzy of revolt. The universities have always been 
the cradles of treason and sedition. 


I: Russia the university student bears little re- 
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T is the universities which have been the chief 
I recruiting-grounds of the Nihilists, and it is among 

the universities that the leaders of the newer and 
better movement look for their principal support. 
Men like Krapotkin and Tolstoi are not in favor of 
the bomb or the revolver to redress their wrongs; 
what they preach is the gospel of a representative 
government. They want a ministry responsible to 
the people, they want manhood suffrage, they want 
the powers of the Czar narrowly defined by a consti- 
tution, and they want the constitution a fact and not 
a paper fiction. So well have these men worked that 
the leaven of discontent is working and the mass is 
seething. From one end of the empire to the other, 
from the very heart of the palace to the smallest vil- 
lage commune, this spirit of unrest can be seen. 
There are men in the entourage of the Czar who know 
that the system now existing must be swept away. 
Occasionally they give utterance to some thought which 
arouses the suspicions of the conservatives—the men 
who, rocked in the cradle of autocracy, cling to it with 
all the ignorance and narrow-mindedness of supersti- 
tion, to whom the mere thought of progress is insuffer- 
able. 

While the social reformers do not countenance force, 
they have the support of the Nihilists, because they are 
ready to give their support to any movement which 
will destroy governments and spread terror among the 





ruling classes. Nihilism may destroy units, but it 
cannot destroy a system; it is simply a stupid and 
barbarous waste of force. The social reformers, on 
the other hand, care nothing about individuals, but are 
directing all their force to breaking down a system 
which keeps a nation in slavery. It was Herzen, the 
founder of scientific Nihilism, who brought about the 
liberation of the serfs, and it is his followers who 
have been keeping up the campaign of agitation, de- 
termined to achieve even greater things. They do 
not want to shed blood, and yet the stupidity of min- 
isters, who answer petitions with a regiment of Cos- 
sacks, and who are so deficient in imagination as not 
to see that prisons have never prevented progress, 
may turn reformers into anarchists. Rather than 
anarchy, war with England or Japan—it makes no 
difference. 


SA. 


HE most potent ally of peace at the present 
I time is the deplorable financial condition of 
Russia. Despite the official balance-sheets which 
M. de Witte, the Russian finance minister, inspires 
at frequent intervals, and manages to have published 
im various quarters of the globe, the fact remains 
that Russia is desperately hard up. Russia, the writer 
has exact means of knowing, has metaphorically been 
on her knees to American financiers, begging, implor- 
ing, entreating a loan, and American financiers have 
refused it because the security was not deemed sufli- 
cient. Every other financial centre has been appealed 
to with the same result. Paris is overburdened with 
Russian paper, and that market has been drained 
dry; Berlin has been too perilously close to more than 
one financial panic of recent years to lock up funds 
in non-negotiable securities, and London is not lending 
money to a country to enable her to buy munitions of 
war which may be turned against the lender. Russia 
has undoubtedly a large war-chest, a sum large enough 
perhaps to commence war on, but not large enough 
to see it through. The Boer war has shown that fight- 
ing nowadays is costly, and must be paid for in cash. 


ET the temptation for Russia to make war is 
7 greater now than it has been at any time since 
the Crimea. Germany does not want to fight, 
France will not, and England cannot so long as she 
has her teeth in South Africa and is unable to with- 
draw them. England must keep her army in South 
Africa until she has conquered—to withdraw now 
would not mean a restoration of the status quo ante, 
but would be a direct invitation to the Boers to at- 
tempt the seizure of Cape Town and drive the English 
out of South Africa. At all hazards that would have 
to be prevented, because to lose the Cape is to lose 
one of the routes to India. There remains, then, only 
Japan, who would rush into the breach at a moment’s 
notice were the United States or England to give 
her the slightest encouragement—a guarantee, for 
instance, that the fleets of England and the United 
States would keep the fleets of Russia and France 
employed, and prevent them from bombarding Japan- 
ese ports. But this neither power will do, and Japan 
may well hesitate before she engages her great adver- 
sary single-handed. The stars in their courses have 
fought for Russia. Not for many years, perhaps, will 
all the circumstances be so fortuitous as they are 
to-day, and despite the fact that Russia is hard up, 
she may risk financial disaster rather than continue 
to take the even greater risk of revolution. But if 
war should come it would be more than a duel. The 
rest of the world could not look on idly while Russia 
fought. The other powers would be drawn into it. 
England as the ally of Japan would be met by France 
as the ally of Russia. Could the Triple Alliance re- 
main an indifferent spectator, or would it be forced 
to throw its weight in the scale? Little wonder that 
prime ministers and ministers for foreign affairs the 
world over are nervous, and hope for the relaxing 
of a tension which cannot continue much longer with- 
out something breaking. 
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ORD LANSDOWNE’S despatch to Lord Paunce- 
L fote rejecting the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as 
amended by the Senate ought to make it a 
comparatively easy matter for the Senate to deal with 
a new treaty, if those Senators who insisted upon 
amending the original treaty, while still professing 
to be in favor of neutralizing the canal, were really 
sincere. Lord Lansdowne’s despatch makes it very 
clear that the British government will consent to a 
modification or abrogation of the Clayton - Bulwer 
treaty, provided the United States will guarantee the 
canal and the territory through which it passes. If 
the United States refuses those guarantees a new 
treaty is impossible. It does not follow that the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty will not be abrogated, for Congress 
has often done unseemly things, but it does mean 
that the treaty will be nullified in face of England’s 
solemn protest. A national instead of a neutral canal 
may be a source of weakness rather than of strength. 





















































Lieut.-Com’r J. M. Roper 
Killed on board the U.S. Gunbsat * 


Pet- 
rel,”’ at Cavité, P. I., while rescuing a sea- 
man from the forward hold, which was afire. 








Prizes for Inventions 


T is becoming the fashion to offer large 
I prizes for useful inventions in particu- 

lar industries, and those possessing 
some inventive faculty thus find their re- 
ward already held out for them, and spe- 
cial directions given as to the nature of 
the invention desired. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century a number of 
large prizes offered for inventions stimu- 
lated geniuses so generally that this 
method of encouraging invention is taken 
up now by many of our best scientific 
bodies. These prizes do not take away 
from the inventor the chances of royalties 
when their products are patented and 
manufactured. They are offered merely 
to encourage invention in certain fields 
where the need is great, and by directing 
talent in the right direction useful re- 
sults are more certain. Professor Pupin, 
whose recent invention took a prize of 
fair amount, later sold his patent outright 
for half a million dollars, and others” 
which have been successful in prize-win- 
ning will undoubtedly find rewards in 
similar substantial ways. 

There are a number of large prizes of- 
fered for the coming year, the winning of 
any of which will undoubtedly make the 
fortune of the successful inventor. The 
Noble prizes are worth over $80,000 each, 
and they will be given to the inventor or 
discoverer in three different lines of scien- 
tific work. Chemistry, physical science, 
and medicine or physiology are the fields 
in which competitors will be selected for 
the distribution of the prizes. The Pol- 
lak prize of last year for $20,000, for the 
best life-saving device invented, was not 
awarded to one inventor, but $2000 of it 
was paid, and the balance will be given 
the coming year for new inventions in 
life-saving. 

Not only scientific bodies, but private 
corporations, are beginning to adopt the 
prize method of stimulating inventors in 
any particular line. Last year the Hawaii- 
an Planters’ Association offered a prize 
of $6500 for the best labor-saving machine 
adapted to the sugar business of the isl- 
ands. There were several smaller ones 
offered for minor inventions for the same 
purposes. These prizes called forth an 
immense amount of competition, and it 
was the sentiment of the association that 


enough useful ideas had been submitted 
to make the sugar manufacturing and 


planting of much greater benefit to the 
island. These ideas will not in any way 
be stolen, but, if patentable and of prac- 
tical value, the inventors of them will 
be protected and awarded all the royalties 
that naturally accrue from their sales. 
It has been long a practice of societies 
to offer rewards for discoveries and inven- 
tions of minor financial value to the dis- 
coverer, and also for those which were 
deemed impossible. There have been a 
dozen prizes offered for the most practi- 
cal flying-machine that would fly, and 
at one time a prize of a quarter of a 
million dollars was offered if the machine 


should appear within two years. The 
French Academy of Sciences in 1891 of- 


fered a prize of 100,000 francs to the first 
person who should succeed in communi- 
cating with any of the other worlds, ex- 
cept Mars. The reason for excluding 
Mars was a little mysterious, but the 
modification of the award prohibits Tesla 
from entering a claim for the prize, even 
if his recent announcement that he had 
received messages from that planet should 








prove true, and he were able to return 
them in kind. 

It will be remembered by many that 
the English Academy of Sc‘ence offered 
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a prize of $10,000 for the invention of a 
practical grain and grass reaper nearly 
a century ago, and for forty years this 
offer was kept open. Nevertheless, the an- 
nouncement of this standing reward was 
largely influential in encouraging the 
young inventor of the McCormick reaper 
to experiment until he had produced one 
of the greatest labor-saving machines of 
the age. Indeed, the English nation ac- 
knowledged that the new American reaper 
saved more wealth to the country than 
any other invention or machine that had 
ever been produced. 

Many of the inventions most needed 
to-day in the different industries would 
never pay their producers any great 
amount because of the relatively small 
number that would be needed. Yet so 
important are these inventions that large 
prizes are now offered for them. The 
Standard Oil Company has several times 
offered cash prizes for minor inventions 
which would be of great financial benefit 
to the company but of little general 
value on the market. The only way to 
secure such inventions is to offer prizes 
tor them. Inventors, as a rule, are as ap- 
preciative of the value of money as any 
other class of brain-workers, and _ they 
naturally direct their talents along lines 
which will yield them the greatest finan- 
cial returns. The small inventions which 
everybody uses are consequently the 
magnets which attract, and, as a result, 
the more enduring and more _ beneficial 
inventions, viewed from a broad and _phil- 
osophical point of view, are neglected. 

For instance, the explosive nature of 
benzine—one of the most useful of sub- 
stances—is considered so dangerous that 
the last Chemical Congress decided to of- 
fer prizes to the discoverer of 
tute, or to the chemist who could eliminate 
the dangerous elements from benzine. The 
prize was not so large that any inventor 
would be tempted to waste many years 
on the work, but, as explained by the 
papers at the congress, the inventor or dis- 
coverer would be so amply rewarded by 
royalties that no cash sum offered as a. 
prize would be at all commensurate with 
them. 

The prizes for inventions for the coming 
year are thus numerous, and they repre- 


sent a considerable sum; but, after 
all, their chief object is to stimulate in- 


ventors and investigators along certain 
lines which would be of general benefit 
to trade and commerce and beneficial to 


humanity. ai 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 


—[Adz 





CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at any one of the 
many condensaries where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,’”’ sent free.—[Adv.] 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Ratesin 
an attan from $60a year. New York Telephone Co. 
—L[Adi 








For 40 years Cook’s IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNE (Ex- 
TRA Dry) has been on the market. Once used, never 
discarded.—[ Adv. 





Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS build up the 
system, vitalize the blood, and prevent disease.—[ Adv. ] 








ABBOTT’S, the ORIGINAL ANGOSTURA BITTE RS,mz - 
life look rosy. At druggists’ and grucers’.—[ A Id. 
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THE 


| GRAND UNION 


HOTEL 


Directly opposite the 


Grand Central Depot, 
42d Street and Park Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


‘Offers every inducement to the trav- 
-eler seeking a comfortable and con- 
venient hotel. Every street-car trans- 
fers past its door. Fine Cafe and 

P plan. We 
pom to your baggage. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 
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Motor 
Launches 


Safe 


Price 


$450 


and upward 


Run 60 to 150 hours 
without refilling tank 
1 pint Gasoline 


per horse- power 
per hour. 


Economical 


No leakage from tanks, as they are con- 
structed in the most approved reinforced 
method. 


Reliable Our guarantee goes with every motor sold. 


Simple 


within reach. 


Easily understood and handled. 


All working parts of motor are exposed and 


Governor— tomatic, Sensitive, and Positive. 


FULL HEADWAY FROM COLD 


IN LESS THAN 


Not subject to Government inspection. 
practically eliminated. 


prepared to build them from 16 to 125 feet and over. 
Jilustrated Catalogue. 


Send for fine 


No licensed engineer required. 
We will gladly submit estimates and specifications for special boats, and are 


MOTOR 
FIVE MINUTES 
Vibration, odor, noise 


Yacht tenders a specialty. 


MARINE, STATIONARY, and AUTOMOBILE MOTORS 
DAIMLER MEG. CO., 934 Steinway Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


“THE ONLY KIND 
THAT WONT DRY ON THE FACE ™ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 
Round Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c, Exquisite also for tuilet. 
Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
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64e Capture of Aguinaldo. By Duffield Osborne 





Condensed from the Story published in ‘“Harper’s Weekly,” December 23, 1899 





This curiously prophetic story appeared in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY more than a year before the actual cap- 
While the story was necessarily 
entirely imaginative, the ruse outlined in it is iden- 
tical in almost every detail with that by which Gen- 
eral Funston recently sweceeded in taking the rebel 
leader. We reprint an epitome of the story as a mat- 
tcr of curious psychological interest. 


ture of Aguinaldo, 


EVERAL curious commentaries have been writ- 
ten at different times, showing just how little 
most people know of what is happening.... 
How many of us noted, much less recall, cer- 
tain apparently unimportant cablegrams, al- 
ready dusty in the files of the newspaper offi- 

ces? For instance: 

“ Special Cable Despatch, Manila, October 24.—Some 
anxiety is felt concerning the fate of Lieutenant Far- 
ley of the Marine Corps and four privates. Lieutenant 
Farley volunteered to lead a scouting party, which 
started on October 16, since when no news of him 
has been received.” 


“Special Cable Despatch, Manila, October 25.— 
There is still no news of Lieutenant Farley, and the 
gravest apprehension is felt at headquarters. It is 
understood that the service upon which he volunteered 
was one of great difliculty and peril, and entirely of 
his own suggestion. Gen- 
eral Otis had little 


green, and before he got through in came three other 
fellows—an infantry sergeant named Prosky and two 
doughboys named Smith and Evans—all little chaps 
like me—no bigger than good-sized natives—and I be- 
gan to twig one reason why he’d lit on us. ‘ His 
Straps,’ though, was lanky, and a head over any nigger 
| ever saw, and I got kind of chewing on that a bit, 
and wondering whether he was just going to send us 
off to get our necks twisted, while he staid back and 
gave orders, and tock all the credit and none of the 
danger. 

“* Well, boys,’ he said, when we all got in, ‘here 
are your kits. We’re off!’—just as sudden as that; 
and we took up the knapsacks and bundles and wea- 
pons and followed him out, and hiked along down the 
street and out into the country and through the lines, 
till a little after midnight... . 

“He had us up bright and early next day, looking 
out over the jungle and rice-swamps—mean country 
sure enough. 

“*Desmond,’ he said to me. just as soon as we'd 
had breakfast—no coffee, mind you, or anything we'd 
have to cook—‘ Desmond, now’s the time to get in 
your fine work. Here are four men to be made up 
into Filipinos.’ 

“* Beg pardon, sir,’ said I, ‘ but you didn’t ask me 
about making you up. I’m afraid—’ 

“*You’re not to make me up until I tell you to,’ 
he said, a bit short. ‘ Aren’t there four of you that 
are enough of sawed-offs?.... 








that. ... Besides, we wanted to strike the lines just at 
nightfall, so it would be dark when we took our pris- 
oner in, and so we could have just as much dark as 
possible afterward. 

“We fetched it with about an hour to spare, and 
lay by and got our final orders in sight of their out- 
posts, and—well, sir, it’s all truth, they clean took 
my breath away.... 

* As I was saying, we lay around for about an hour 
in the densest bit of jungle we could find, keeping a 
sharp lookout and saying nothing. 

* About nightfall we picked up our traps and headed 
straight for the lines, driving ‘his Straps’ ahead of 
us, tied up as if he’d been a royal Bengal tiger, and it 
seemed to me about three years before we heard the 
nigger for ‘Who goes there?’ 

“ That was where Prosky got his cue. 

“* Friends,’ says he. (This was the gist of the talk. 
Prosky gave it to me later, and it sounded as much 
like that as anything else.) 

“* What’s the countersign?’ said the sentinel. 

“<«This is my countersign,’ says Prosky, throwing 
out his chest and flourishing his hand toward Mr. 
Farley. ‘Listen! We have come many days, many 
miles, not resting, not sleeping, scarcely eating, and 
you delay us now! It is a prisoner of rank—a great 
General. He is ours—ours. We, the valiant ones, 
took him from Manila. It is most necessary that we 
carry him before the illustrious President at once— 
and secretly. No one must know of the capture first 
—it would be death; and 
when the most illustrious 
President and General 





hope of success, and 





only yielded to Farley’s 
eagerness and confidence. 

The men with him 
are Sergeant Michael 
Prosky and Privates T. 
Smith and Evans of the 
Twentieth Infantry, and 
Corporal Wyllys  Des- 
mond of the Marine 
Corps. All were special- 
ly selected by Farley for 
the Wyllys 
Desmond may be remem- 
bered by New-Yorkers as 
a comedian of some abil- 
ity, who left the Eigh- 
teenth Street Theatre 
Company and enlisted, in 
a fit of disgust because 
his short stature stood in 
the way of his ambition 
to take serious parts. 
Prosky is a Pole, and is 
noted in the army for his 
ability as a linguist. He 
speaks Tagalog like a na- 
tive.” 


service.... 


Naturally, you are not 
familiar with a letter re- 
ceived a few days since 
by a friend of Wyliys 
Desmond, which read as 
follows: 


“MANILA, October 15,1899. 





shall examine him, it is 
he who shall say what 
shall be announced, and 
to whom, and when. Is 
it permitted to pass?’.... 

* At last we came to a 
good-sized stone house 
with a bamboo hedge 
around it, and a lot of 
lazy beggars in striped 
pajamas lying asleep 
with their Remingtons 
under them, or playing 
cards and smoking che- 
roots and things. Oh, 
they were a pretty lot of 
guards! but some _ of 
them jumped up all right 
and grabbed their rifles 
when they saw us com- 
ing, and what passed for 
a Lieutenant, or a Cap- 
tain or a _ General, 
strutted out and asked 
what we wanted, and 
Prosky gave him _ his 
act —only kind of low 
and confidential like... . 

“With that we all 
headed for the door of 
the stone house, and the 
guards gawked at us and 
stood aside; and Prosky 
prompted the General to 
give orders that we 
shouldn’t be interrupted, 
and that the other fel- 




















“Dear Trim, — Well, 
I've volunteered for some 
sort of wild serape. ¥ 
Things have been pretty 
siow of late, and this 
may give me something 
to write about, if | don’t go 
SGRE so. 6 

“With that Lieutenant Farley—for that’s who it 
was—walked up to me, and IT stood up and saluted, 
and he looked me over good and careful, and then he 
said, 

“* They tell me you’ve been on the stage, my man.’ 

‘Yes, sir” said I; ‘eight years, leading comedy 
parts.’ 

“* Understand all about make-ups?’ said he. 

“*Ves, sir. All there is to know,’ said I. 

“*Do you want to volunteer for a dangerous serv- 
about a one-to-three chance, and worth it?’ said 


under. It was like 


ice ?— 
es tenis 
““* By-the-bye,’ said the Lieutenant, as he turned to 
go, ‘how long would it take you to make a good Fi- 
lipino out of a white man, er a white man out of a 
Filipino?” 

“* All over, sir?’ said I. 

“*Yes, put it that way,’ said he, ‘and so he won't 
erock.” 

““* Maybe an hour,” said I, ‘if I had the right ma- 
terials.’ 

“*Get them and bring them with you to-night,’ says 
he. ‘There must be plenty of theatre supplies in Ma- 
MUR. so. Your friend, WYLLYs.” 

And now I am going to tell you the story of Wyllys 
Desmond, as nearly in his own language as possible, 
and taking it up where the letter leaves off. You 
may believe it or disbelieve it. or test it and prove it, 
just as you please. 

“ Well, IT had no trouble to get the grease, paints, 
and brushes and things, and I reported on time,” 
said he, “and ‘his Straps’ looked over the stuff, and 
asked a few questions that showed he wasn’t dead 


Lieutenant Farley had Aguinaldo by the Throat 


“Meanwhile he was getting the costumes out of 
the bundles—four of them, three striped and one 
amigo rig, and four nasty-looking bolos, and a musket 
with half the barrel bitten off, and an old horse-pistol ; 
and after we were good and well made up, he came 
back and looked the job over, and laughed, and nodded 
his head. ... 

“*°Tenshun!’ said he then, and we straightened up. 
‘And now, my men, I’m Lieutenant Farley, U.S.A., 
and your prisoner. You caught me outside the lines 
and tied my hands behind my back, taking my sword 
and revolver, and you’re carrying me straight to Gen- 
eral Aguinaldé—see?’. .. . 

“*Desmond’s an amigo,’ he went on, ‘and he and 
Smith and Evans don’t belong to the same tribe as 
any one we meet. That’s why they keep still. Prosky’s 
a Tagal, and it’s his talk that carries us through or 
leaves us fruit for trees... . 

“*We'’re going straight to Tarlac, where, T under- 
stand, Aguinaldo is. If he’s not there, we’re going 
on till we find him. Mind you, I’m an important 
prisoner, whom it is absolutely necessary for him to see 
and examine at the very earliest opportunity. Natu- 
rally, you don’t know any passwords or countersigns. 
The story hangs together all right, and it ought to go. 
If it doesn’t—well, I'll give orders as if I was asking 
questions or favors, and we'll do the best we can.’ 

“The second day out, I think it was, we were held 
up for the first time by a gang of armed rebels, and 
had a chance to try our disguises and Prosky’s talk 
on them. Maybe I didn’t have a bad dose of stage- 
fright at first! but everything went swimmingly. 

‘““Prosky’s talk went all right, I say, only the other 
chaps wanted to take ‘his Straps’ off our hands and 
get the credit of the capture. Of course we’d have 
had to fight them first, but luckily it didn’t come to 


lows should fall back so 
they couldn’t spy into the 
windows or hear what 
went on, all the while 
rubbing it in good and 
hard that the fewer people who got on to the game, 
the fewer chances there would be for outside claims. ... 

“The upshot of it all was that, after one or two 
questions and answers and some delay, we slid into 
the door and shut it behind us, and were shown into 
a room where Aguinaldo himself was sitting behind 
a table, looking dignified; and there wasn’t another 
genuine Filipino within fifty yards, barring the Gen- 
eral and Aguinaldo’s secretary, who stood at the end 
of the table. Everybody stood—the General told us 
it was etiquette—in the presence of the President. 

“There he was, sir, at last—ratty eyes, Pompadour 
hair, and all, just like the pictures—and he made a 
sort of motion, and said something soft, and we pushed 
Mr. Farley forward. Of course the rest crowded up 
with him, he being such a particularly dangerous 
prisoner, and Aguinaldo frowned. You see, we’d pulled 
our bolos—partly to salute with, and partly to keep 
the prisoner in order. 

“ Aguinaldo began by firing two or three questions 
at him—first in Spanish, and, when he shook his 
head at that, in a sort of pidgin-English he’d picked 
up in Hong-kong and on our ships. There didn’t seem 
to be any call for our playing off longer, though. We 
might have been interrupted or suspected or some- 
thing, and, as it was, we were good and well bunched, 
in easy reach of one another’s throats. Aguinaldo, 
of course, was across the table, but that was only a 
good jump for an active man. The whole thing looked so 
easy that I found myself beginning to grow very cool 
which, I’l] admit, I hadn’t been before—only I wished 
the Lieutenant would give the signal. 

“Pretty soon Aguinaldo began to get excited and 
leaned forward, and then Mr. Farley leaned forward 
too, as if to make him understand, he having just 
mumbled two or three things the President couldn’t 
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quite get. It happened pretty quickly 
then. You see, the cords on Mr. Farley’s 
wrists were almost cut through, and they 
came off like thread; and he had the little 
monkey over the table by his yellow throat, 
sputtering and trying to get loose, which 
didn’t quite go. 

“About the same minute, Smith and 
Evans, who’d been standing back with 
drawn bolos, cut down the secretary and 
the General, and I ran around the table 
to help the Lieutenant with Aguinaldo. 
Then Mr. Farley jumped over, and we had 
him down and the chloroform under his 
nose just as we had planned it out.... 

“ Altogether, the job was finished dead 
easy, and, barring the scuffle, there was 
no more noise about it than passing the 
time of day with a friend on the Rialto. 
The secretary’s screech was all that could 
have carried outside, and Prosky ran to 
the door, ready to explain how the illus- 
trious President was merely trying to in- 
duce the detestable prisoner to answer a 
few questions. No one came to inquire, 
though. If they heard it, they like enough 
took the other part for granted. 

“There we were, then, with two dead 
natives and a very quiet and orderly Sefior 
Presidente of the Filipino republic on our 
hands, and now it was my time to take 
the centre of the stage again. Aguinaldo 
and the Lieutenant were just to change 
parts, that was all. ... At the end of 
an hour or thereabouts the Lieutenant was 
a pretty good Filipino, barring his height, 
and Aguinaldo’d pass in the dark well 
enough for a Lieutenant of the United 
States infantry. Mr. Farley’s clothes were 
on Aguinaldo, and the secretary’s cov- 
ered as much of Mr. Farley as they could. 
That was the best we could do for him, 
and I admit his feet and inches worried 
me. I will say that I never saw a man 
quite so sharp to look out for everything. 

“*Now, then,’ said he, ‘up with him 
and out we go. I’ll get well under his 
weight, so as to have a good reason for 
stooping. We’re carrying out the prison- 





pre 


er, sergeant, under the President’s orders, 
and the President is not to be disturbed.’ 

‘Through the court-yard and past the 
guards we slid along, with our eyes on the 
ground, and our load shifted so that the 
head and face hung down. A good light 
or even a close squint in the dark would 
have done for us, but we didn’t run up 
against either. 

“Prosky spoke short, and the guard, 
who’d started to crowd up when we came 
out, fell back into the shadows quick. 
Prosky’s business was fine, and it didn’t 
take the biggest fool of them long to see 
that the President had been graciously 
pleased to do the prisoner in his own 
way and for his own reasons, and that it 
wouldn’t be healthy to pry. 

* All along the street and toward the 
outposts it was the same thing .. . and we 
passed through the lines and out into the 
jungle. ... 

“We were making for the west coast 
now—the nearest point on it—and making 
hard. Mr. Farley told us how three or 
four of the little gunboats were to be 
sprinkled along at different points to pick 
us up if we got that far, and that it be- 
hooved us to get.... 

*Aguinaldo had come around pretty 
well by this time, and we let him walk, 
which made travelling lighter. His .gag 
had been fitted in kindly but firmly, and 
a rope tied round his neck, in case he 
balked any. Mr. Farley and Prosky hiked 
along on each side with drawn revolvers, 
and told him how he’d be shot full of 
holes before he was rescued, but that if 
we got him to Manila all safe, he’d only 
be comfortably marooned on a living sal- 
OTYs << 

“ As I was saying, I think those three 
days were the worst, and we didn’t have 
any trouble, either, right down to the 
last minute, till we struck the beach all of 
a sudden, with the jungle running almost 
down to it, and the little Juanita lying 
out about half a mile and the flag flutter- 


+P 


ing on her.”.... 
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Senor Tuk-yoo 

IVIDLY do the terrors of prison soli- 
V tude appeal to the imagination—the | 

rarely broken silence, the long,drag- | 
ving hours, the anxious waiting for the 
footsteps of the attendant who brings the 
scanty meals, and the nameless dread 
as night approaches, and fainter grow the 
feeble rays of light straggling in through 
the gratings of the window. 

Although a year has passed since my 
release, I shudder even now as my memory 
wanders back to the time when those 
horrors were no matter of imagination to 


me, but grim reality. 
Amid the gloom of those recollections, 


however, there shines out brightly one lit- 


tle gleam that still leaves a_ grateful 
warmth in my heart. It is with a re- 
gretful longing that I fancy seeing him 
now, my little prison comrade, standing 
before me, and sweetly warbling his name: 
* Tuk-yoo—tuk-yoo—tuk-yoo-o-0.” God 


bless him! 
But I forget—you have not the pleasure 


of his acquaintance (all the worse for 
you), and an explanation is necessary. 
Over a year ago it was my fate to be 


a captive in the hands of the Filipino 
insurgents, and an unsuccessful attempt 
at escape had brought upon me the punish- 
ment of solitary confinement in an out- 
of-the-way room of an old Spanish convent. 
Hardly large enough to pace up and down 
in, my cell offered no other amusements 
than staring at a blank wall outside the 
window, or lying on a small iron bedstead, 
gazing at the ceiling, contemplating the 
spiders at work weaving their webs. Down 
below echoed the aever-ceasing “ tramp- 
tramp” and “ shufle-shuffle” of the bare- 
footed sentry, with an occasional “ Alto!” 
as he challenged some passer-by. My God! 
the torturing inactivity! Only for a book, 
or even a pencil, with which to scribble 
on the walls—yes, even a child’s toy to 
play with! 

The misery of that first night will never 
be forgotten. Sometimes I fell into fitful 
dozes, only to awake again with a weight 
upon my chest, as if some goblin of the 
darkness sat there. 

At last I slept. Suddenly I awoke with 
a violent start. I seemed to have heard 


the unearthly shriek of some demon of 
the spirit world, and springing up into 
a sitting position, I listened, my forehead 
wet with beads of perspiration. Again 
came the voice, fearfully loud and dis- 
tinct, “ Tuk-yoo, tuk-yoo, tuk-yoo, tuk- 
yo-o, tuk-vo-0-0, yo-o-0-0-00,” ending up 
with a low purr. 


With a long sigh of relief, I reached for 
my matches, for the voice, if voice I may 
call it, was familiar; I had heard it be- 
fore. Who in the Philippines has not? 

Striking a light, I beheld the midnight 
vocalist sitting on the table, glaring at 
me with indignant eyes. Evidently he re- 
garded my presence in this long-deserted 
room as an intrusion upon his privacy. 

In aspect he was far from prepossessing, 
seeming to be, in fact, a cross between a 
dragon and a crocodile, and quite as ter- 
rible to look at, poor fellow, until you 
learned to know him, and he you. His 
one redeeming feature was his size, which 
scarcely exceeded that of a mouse, and 
this seemed in a measure to mitigate the 
ferocity of his appearance. 


‘Hello!” I cried; “ who are you?” 
No answer; he only advanced a_ step 
or two and glared at me menacingly. 


Kither he failed to understand English or 
my familiar tone displeased him. Again 
I addressed him, this time in Spanish, and 
with a pronounced air of respect: 

* Buenas noches, sehor; will you honor 
me with vour name?” 

These words produced some effect. 
throat swelled until it seemcd ready 
burst. 

* Tuk-voo 
plosively, with a 
to say, “ That's 
like it?” 

And we 
my supply of 


His 
to 


shouted, ex- 
that seemed 
how do you 


—tuk-yoo!” he 
final whir 
my name; 


conversing until 
was almost ex- 
hausted, when, with a loud good-night 
* tuk-yoo ” and a whisk of his scaly lit- 
tle whip of a tail, he disappeared. 

Next morning, as I sat eating my break- 


continued 
matches 


so 


iast, wondering if | should ever again’ see 
my little midnight visiter, he suddenly 


appeared on the window-sill with a loud 
shout, which I interpreted as * Good-morn- 
Ing. 

* Ah, 
cried: 
morning ° 
fast?” 

No, he wouldn't join me—had already 
bad his breakfast, he gave me to under- 
stand quite expressively in his native dia- 
lect of “ tuk-vyoo.” He seemed now to ae- 
cept my presence with equanimity; per- 
haps it was even with a shade of interest 
that he listened to my conversation, for 
the volley of “ tuk-yoo’s” that emanated 
from his little- yellow breast seemed dis- | 
tinctly to say: 

“Well, you're not such a bad chap, 
after all, and, demme, I rather like you. 
You're sociable, at all events, and I guess 
I'll let you stay here. Well, so long, old 
man—lI’ll be back about dinner-time.” 


Senor 
find 
join 


Tuk-yvoo,”, I 
yourself this 
me at break- 


morning, 
you 
you 


sood 
how do 


Will 


| 
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A MAN IS KNOWN 


by.the company he keeps. Just so with a collar. The 
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And off he went down a ‘crack in the 
wall. 
And so we came to know each other. 


The hours no longer dragged, and night 
had for me no more horrors, for it «was 
then that my little friend would often 
call to me: 

* Tuk-yoo—tuk-yo-o. I say, old 
how are you?—asleep, eh? Go away; 
sha’n’t sleep when I am around.” 

“Come, come, my friend,’ I would an- 
swer , playfully, not in the least meaning 
what I said, “it’s time all respectable 
lizards were asleep.” 

* Tuk-yoo! do you call me a lizard? I 
am Tuk-yoo—Tuk-yoo—that’s my name, 
and don’t you forget it. Tuk-yoo-o-o— 
that’s the correct pronunciation.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Sefior Tuk-yoo- 
0-0: of course I meant no offence,” and 
then he would crawl up into my hand, 
laughing boisterously at the joke. 

Often, during the day, especially when 
eating my meals, he would bounce up from 
apparently nowhere, and seat himself on 
the end of his tail beside my plate. 

“ Hello, old chap, what you got for din- 


man, 
you 


ner? Rice, eh?’’-—nibbling a few grains 
from my hand—*‘ rice again, eh? Why, 
how can you sit there eating rice, with 
the window full of nice fat flies?” and off 
he would scurry to the window for his 
dinner. 

One day I missed Sefor Tuk-yoo. Even- 


ing came, and still he failed to show up. 
My anxiety was great. Next morning, as 
I sat mourning the loss of my beloved lit- 
tle companion, he suddenly made his ap- 
pearance on the sill with a loud, joyful 
shriek of greeting. God! how happy I 
was! I would have embraced him at once 
had our respective sizes permitted it. 

But he was not alone. 

‘** Allow me to present to you Madame 
Tuk-yoo, my lady,” he said. 

I bowed very respectfully, and Madame, 
a demure little thing in green and yellow, 
received my salutation with a low, gur- 
gling “ Tuk-yoo.” 

“We were married yesterday,” he ob- 
served, with a sly wink at me of his off 
eye from Madame, “and we think of 
setting up our household in the neigh- 
borhood here —in fact, we three should 
be as one family. Well, by-by, old 
man; lots of work now and less play, 
but we'll make you a regular call this 
evening; sorry you can’t return our calls, 
you big, hulking fellow!” 

And so they left me to take up their 
new duties. Sly little Mistress Tuk-yoo! 
—the way she took the gay jumps out of 
her rollicking mate, and he didn’t know 
how she did it! 

“Great responsibilities—hard on a gay 
young fellow like me,” he would often 
remark to me. “Here I have to catch 
the flies for both of us, and later on when 


the family comes—oh, don’t say a 
word!” 
So time hours, days, 





and weeks. Of ares I mn lie in bed 
conversing with my two little friends— 
they sitting on my shoulder or on my arm, 
and sometimes crawling up into my hair. 
Then the officer of the guard, hearing the 
sound of a voice, would sometimes open 
the door, strike a match, look around, 
shake his head, and withdraw again, mut- 
tering: 

“ Esta 
mad). 

But one day a crisis came. “ Br-r-0-o-m, 
br-r-o-o-m!” roared the guns of the bom- 
barding war-ships; shells cracked over- 
head, crashing into roofs, and the town 
fell. Liberty! Hurrah! Liberty at last! 
and, with the insurgents fleeing and the 
Americans entering, what wonder if, for a 
very short time, 1 forgot my two little 
comrades ? 

Not for long, 
mult came the calm, 
of my little cellmates. But—we were to 
part. I was to go on to Manila. Closing 
the door of the room—no longer my prison 
—I softly called: 

“© Tuk- yoo—tuk- yoo-0-0.” 

In a moment came an answer, and I held 
them in my hand. 

Good- by. little comrades; you have 

been dear friends to me, but now we must 
part. Good-by!’ 
Softly I pressed them to my cheek, and 
then set them gently down in their own 
little corner by. the window. They were 
as motionless as stone. 


” 


loco ese—loco—loco (mad— 


however. After the tu- 
and then [ thought 


Good - by,” I whispered again, as I 
held the door, about to close it—‘ good- 
by.” 

“Still no answer. 
Then, as I softly closed it, I heard 
them: 


“ Tuk-yoo-0-0-0—yoo-0-0-0-0-0,” _ faintly, 
barely audible, like the cooing a doves. 
A. SONNICHSEN. 


More Abundant Gold 


Tr sensational papers rarely lose op- 
portunity to spread misinformation 
in their mission of exciting wonder. 
Recently one of these journals gave Pro- 
fessor Shaler of Harvard as authority for 
the prognostication that in less than half 
a century gold would no longer be a pre- 

















cious metal on actount of its abundance. 
This abundance, the learned professor was 
represented as saying, would be brought 
about through the improvement in dredg- 
ing machinery. Indeed, the reporter con- 
tinued to make the professor responsible 
for the opinion that in the time rapidly 
approaching we could no longer use gold 
as coin, but would have to find something 
else with which to measure values. Pro- 
fessor Shaler is recognized as an authority 
in gold supply, and it is well known that 
he never speaks without duly weighing 
his words; nor does he employ words un- 
less he have something worth saying. It 
happens in this instance that the report 
was “made by a fellow who picked out 
certain points in a class lecture and sold 
them to the disreputable ” journal afore- 
said. I quote Professor Shaler, who also 
said, in a brief letter on the subject, 
‘| cannot afford to deny statements in 
the newspapers, and so let the matter 
20. 

Whatever inay be the immediate future 
as to the increased gold supply from 
dredging. it is a well- demonstrated fact 
that the supply from the mines which 
vield gold ores is likely to be very mate- 
rially increased in the very near future; 
indeed, I might say at once. This is not 
because of the discovery of new gold- 
fields or because of the opening of new and 
richer mines, but merely by reason of the 
fact that the chemists have learned how 
to extract gold from refractory and low- 
grade ores at a cost so small that in the 
future there will be a small minimum of 
waste ore, while the waste dumps at the 
old mines are likely to be utilized and 
the precious metals taken from the ore 
which has hitherto been regarded as a 
source of vexatious expense, instead of val- 
uable profit. 

The late Philip D. Armour, who was a 
very shrewd man, said: “ We are at the 
‘beginning of things, not at the ending. 
With scientific business methods I would 
rather have the “dump” of the mines than 
the ‘mother vein’ if I had to handle the 
mother vein in ignorance.” ; 

The smelting of ore is a costly opera- 
tion, and unless the stone mined is rich 
in gold, to the extent of forty dollars or 
so a ton, it has been considered a hazard- 
ous business operation to take it out and 
transport it to a smelter, for, in addition 
to the high treatment charges, there is 
almost invariably to be added the cost of 
wagon carriage and _ railroad freight, 
which, with the cost of mining, precludes 
the sending of a lower grade ore. When 
ore is taken from a mine it is careful- 


ly gone over, and only that part of it | 


that is apparently of a certain richness 
has been sent to the smelter. That con- 
dition is not likely much longer to pre- 
vail. 

In Colorado at this time chemical meth- 
ods are so largely employed that the 
statement has been given out that last 
year sixty-five per cent. of the ores mined 
were chemically reduced. These chemical 
processes are of several kinds, but so that 
the difference may be seen at a glance, let 
me tell briefly about the other two meth- 
ods of extraction. 

First is the stamp-mill method, which 
is only successful and economical when the 
ore is free milling—that is, when the gold 
is in its pure or native state, which, how- 
ever, is not the usual way in which vein 
gold is found. ‘These stamps crush the 
ores, and as they crush it the gold is 
splashed up against copper plates covered 
with quicksilver, and the gold and quick- 
silver, having an affinity for each other, 
form an amalgam, and at stated inter- 
vals the plates are cleaned up and the 
amalgam is retorted, and the quicksilver 
and gold thereby separated. But a great 
majority of the ores carrying gold are 
“ refractory,” and not free milling, and to 
send them to stamp-mills only causes bit- 
ter disappointment and financial loss. 
Being “refractory ”’— that is, the gold 
being locked up in the sulphides or 
tellurides, for instance, it cannot be 
treated raw, as the stamp mills do, 
but must be roasted and leached, or 
smelted. 

The second method of extracting gold 
from ores is by smelting—that is, the ore 
is got by great heat in furnaces into a 
molten mass by the aid of certain fluxes 
used, such as limestone, lead, and iron, and 
the gold, with the lead, sinks to the bot- 
tom of the furnace, where it is drawn off 
into moulds, making a lead-gold bar, the 
gangue or refuse material being drawn 
off from a point higher up in the furnace 
into slag-pots, and, after cooling, is 
thrown out on the dump and called slag. 
The lead - gold bars are then refined, the 
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WHEN a collar presses against the neck it feels uncomfortable, quickly wilts in warm 

weather, and does not look as its designer intended. The only remedy is to have it properly 
fitted to the shirt. LION BRAND collars and shirts are made to fit each other, with cuffs to 
match, and insure cool, comfortable, stylish ease. They are made of the finest fabrics in the 
market, by the best workmen in the world, offering every variety of design in both form and color. 
It doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50, 


Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. ] : 1 
Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t carry them in stock, 


or $2, according to the kind you want. 
we will send the name of one who will supply you. Do not send us money. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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“This is as bad as~Z 
“daylight! 4G 


THE IMPROVED 
WELSBACH LIGHT 


WITH GAS SAVING. REGULATOR: 

Reduces Cost of Lighting 834% x 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
Loot for the Name-Welsbach? 


WELSBACH COMPANY 





JUST PUBLISHED 





The Players Edition — 


“BEN-HUR” 


By Lew. Wallace 


Illustrated with 48 pictures in tint 
from photographs of the play of 
‘*Ben-Hur” as now being produced. 


Bound in Handsome Ornamental Cover. 
Rough Edges and Gilt Top. In Box. 
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and Eastman Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat | 
Lenses fitted to the No. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and 
the No. 3, 4 and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50. 

f you have a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less: 

This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 

For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sqa., New York 
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sold to the mint. Smelting is the most 
expensive of all the methods of getting 
gold out of the ores, and so is only 
adapted, as said before, for ores carry 
ing high values in gold. ; 

The two most practical chemical meth- 
ods in use are known as the “ Standard 
Chlorination ” and the “ Greenawalt Elee 
tro-Chlorination.” There is also a cyanide 
method, which, though limited in its ap 
plication, is interesting as bearing on the 
two more practical processes. The ores 
to be treated by the cyanide process are 
crushed to a proper degree of fineness and 


| then roasted, so as to remove as many of 


the refractory elements as possible. The 
roasted ore is then put in the vais and 
covered with an aqueous solution of eyan- 
ide of potassium. The solution is allowed 
to remain there until it has dissolved the 
gold contents of the ore, when the liquor 
is drawn off and the gold precipitated out 
of the solution and the resulting product 
refined. Numerous failures have been oc 
casioned by attempting to do away with 
roasting. 

Both of the other processes are by chlo 
rination, and both are much more impor- 
tant, for chlorine is seven times more 
active as an agent for dissolving gold than 
cyanide, and the range of ores which may 
be successfully treated by chlorination is 
very much greater. Extensive works are 
already in operation in which the stand- 
ard or “barrel” method is used. In 
these the raw ores are first broken up in 
rock - breakers, and are then passed into 
a series of rolls where they are further 
crushed to from 14 to 30 mesh size, as 
the particular works prefer. This crushed 
or pulverized ore is then roasted to re 
move all the refractory elements possible 
and to “free” the gold, and the roasted 
ore is then carried to a large iron barrel, 
lead-lined, holding five or ten tons of the 
roasted ore. There is then put into the 
*“ charge ” of roasted ore a given quantity 
of chloride of lime and sulphuric acid, in 
order to get a chlorine solution to dis- 
solve the gold in the ore. 

The barrel is then sealed up and _ re- 
volved from six to eight hours by steam 
power, until practically all the gold is 
supposed to have been taken up into the 
solution, and the solution is then drawn 
off and the gold precipitated out, usually 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, the solution be- 
ing then thrown away. The precipitated 
gold is then melted down into bars and 
sent to the mint. This method is very sue 
cessful, and is much cheaper than smelt- 
ing. The largest chlorination works in 
the world are in Australia, but there are 
several in Colorado with capacities of over 
200 tons a day each. 

The electro - chlorination process is the 
newest, and from it such results are con 
fidently expected that in the near future 
as much wealth may be taken from the 
dumps as from the mines. Greenawalt 
by electrolysis makes chlorine from com 
mon salt. This solvent, which is cheaply 
made, and can be used over and over 
again by passing it through an ingenious 
series of regenerating cells and adding a 
slight amount of bromine and salt daily, 
percolates through ore contained in large 
leaching - vats holding fifty tons each, this 
ore having been treated by grinding and 
roasting as for the * barrel chlorination ” 
process. 

The chlorine’ solution, in passing 
through the ore, finds the tiny particles 
of gold and silver and dissolves them. 
These values pass with it through a filter 
bed in the bottom of each vat, and flow to 
precipitating-tanks, where, by electro de 
position, a precipitate is secured. If cop 
per is present in the ore it becomes a cop 
per sulphate through the roasting pro 
cess, and is “ wash watered ” out and pre 
cipitated upon scrap-iron previous to the 
inflow of the chlorine solvent. 

This process is so cheap that the cost 
after the ore reaches the mill is not much 
in excess of one and a half dollars pei 
ton. 

The first mill put in operation for ex- 
perimental tests on a large scale burned 
down shortly after treating, with commer- 
cial success, refractory ores that ranged 
in value from eight to fifteen dollars a 
ton. 

Two mills to operate by it are in pro- 
cess of erection in Colorado, one to be 
opened for business almost immediately. 
It can readily be seen how important these 
chemical processes are, for they unlock 
wealth of untold value and make profit 
able what previously were sources of great 
expense. This achievement, scientifically, 
is as interesting as those by which the by 
products of coal-tar have been made so 
profitable. 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 
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has revealed the identity of the 
man who first described the 
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$1200. 


Go anywhere at any time 
150 miles without leaving seat 


In the 1901 Model 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by constant 
use under all conditions 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
478 Bolden St., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


Eastern Depot : 150-152 E. 58th St., New York 


Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE 
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FOR EVERY S. 
A TRIP 


Glorious 


Southern Pacific 


Could you wish MORE DELIGHTFUL 
LANDS than ALONG ITS ROUTE 2 


Texas, New Mexico, Arizona—the Land of the 
Aztecs; the real Golconda, California; the young 
Western giants, Oregon, Nevada, Washington; 
or through the Golden Gate over the broad 
Pacific, all Around the World—to China, to 
Japan, to Australia, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 


maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car 
tickets, and baggage checked, apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


349 Broadway, or 
1 Battery Place (Washington Bldg. )} New York Ci'y 
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Established 1823. 
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That’s All! 
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“ The bicycle offers delightful recreation 
and a quick and sure means of travel.” 


A minimum of effort, a maximum of speed—that’s 
the result of riding the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle. If you have the 1901 model 
you also have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
one can own a better bicycle. $75. 

Our new Columbia Chain Bicycles are the 
lightest road models we have ever made, but no 
element of strength has been sacrificed. $50. 


HARTFORDS, MODELS FOR 1901, $35 
VEDETTES, LATEST MODELS, $25 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


Catalog free of Columbia dealers 
everywhere or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 
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